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MISCELLANEOUS. 


From the Union Magazine. 
It is Coming! 


BY WILLIAM OI AND BOURNE 


In the age of mythic vision, 
Years agone, a8 years do fly, 

Poets dreamed of fields Elysian 
Where the glories never die. 


Painted they the bright delusion, 
Often called the Golden Age, 

And they lent.the gay illusion, 
Borrowed light from fancy’s page 


But their strains rehearsed the story 
Of the ancient days of dream, 

When the world’s primeval glory 
Made the past enchanted seem. 


It 1s comtne ! sure andonward, 
Coming from the realms of day ! 

While the spirit looking sunward, 
Like an eagle, sees the ray. 


Earnest souls around us labor, 
Yearning for the coming time, 
When the scimetar and sabre, 
Sheathed, shall cease their deeds of crime 


When the words of love shall waken 
World-wide fibres in hearts of men, 
When the spirit shall be shaken 
Till it finds its God again. 


Night’s high-priest, the Egyptian Pharaoh, 
Bids the hastening time delay, 

Planting in the pathway narrow, 
Stubble creeds that fear the day : 


Telling Faith’s bright, earnest children, 
They that bear the oppressor’s chain— 
“ Get ye to your tasks and burden, 
Get ye to your bands again : 


“ Yet a day shall end your sorrow, 
Ye shall serve the gods ye know, 

On the morning of the morrow 
Ost of Egypt ye shall go.” 


Long the world has heard the fable, 
Sought the sin-procrastined day ; 

But the towering walls of Babel 
Soon shall wed their native clay. 


Earth’s old temple, dome and pillar, 
Like a charnel filled with death, 

Builded by the brother-killer, 
Mindeth what the spirit saith. 


In its shadow, pure and olden, 
Lieth Freedom’s corner-stone, 
Which we seek, while songs embolden, 
Hearts of giant-trust alone. 


Out of darkness life is springing — 
Out of dumbness glorious speech ; 

Prophets from the dead are bringing 
Living souls that boldly teach. 


Out of brass and out of iron 
Soon shall come the shining gold, 
While the beams shall then environ 
Realms whose splendor is untold. 


Then shall love spring forth unbidden ; 
Then shall Light spring forth unborn ; 
For their foes shall all be hidden 
Ia the unclouded Golden Morn. 





From Fraser’s Magazine. 
The Orator of the Shop, 


AT HOME. 

“ For the committee to-night, Cameron?” said Taylor 
to his bench-mate. 

The town bells were ringing the day of toil to its close as 
he spoke; and the other men were already locking up their 


tools. 
“ You will have to excuse me this night also,” answered 


Cameron. “ My little Ned was worse at dinner-time.” 
“Soh! And shall we not see you in the procession to- 
morrow ?” 


“If my boy be well, you may.” 

“ Always so, Jack. You are never without a Neddy to 
back you out of duty.” 

Cameron turned round to the wall, took down his jacket 
from the nail on which it hung, and drew it on before he 
moke. Evidently he was angry. 

“ Taylor, you and I have disagreed on this point before. 
I still think you take too great a li‘t in committee work. 
Do not turn up your lip so; committees can get on without 
us when our sick people cannot.” So saying, he brushed 
past the cluster of shopmates who had drawn near to listen 
to the conversation, an hurried away to his sick child. 

The men broke into a tittering laugh when he was out of 
hearing ; and one of them looking over his shoulder, cried 
to Taylor,— 

“ Swirls in that stick, my chuck!” 

“A cross-grained fellow !” replied Taylor, peevishly, 
tearing a shaving between his fingers. For he felt himself 
humbled before his eomrades, to whom he had boasted that 
he would get Cameron along with them that night. “Ir 
the world were all of his mind,” he continued, “how, I 
wonder, would the heavy work ever be done? Neddy! 
What has Neddy todo with public duty? A few more 
Neddy-nurses, and our masters may have their own way 
sweetly! Look ye, men, Jack Cameron is an obliging fe’- 
low in his way, and has done myself a good turn or two, as 
you know ; but for all that, he must be trusted nolonger in 
the trade. If only a pin scratches his boy’s little finger, he 
shirks our meetings and rides off on his duty to his family. 
At a time like this, too !—when out oppressors are prepar- 






















features, with black 
more shiny that 
ter shed. ‘ 
wit and fluent tongue, was given to no gross vices, was 
good-tempered and persevering. - He was just the maa, 
therefore, to become the orator of ashop. No one amongst 








ALL THINGS, AT THE PRESENT DAY, STAND PROVIDED AND PREPARED, AND AWAIT THE LIGHT. 


SATURDAY, 





ng their cramps! I say, a true patriot would not be 

dered by his family. Lsay, 
country is at stake! 
have matters to arrange 


perish my family when my 
But we must off to the mecting, we 
for the re ea 

r was a tall, well-made man, with open, in igent 
be hair, and dark, shining eyes—all the 
he was still on the young side of li-e’s 
He was well read in a few directions, tid a reddy 


his shopmates had so wide a knowledge of public affairs: 
no one had lived so mach in the public eye. Besides which, 
he had all the credit of being a superior workman. He 
could finish three windows whilst another j \iner was at two. 
Indeed, with hardly a half of his ability, some of his tellows 
had risen to be masters and leading men in the trade. And 
not a few of the simpler neighbors would now and again 
wonder how Taylor, with all his handiness and public spirit, 


should atill be a journeyman, and live in a poor apartment | 


in the old quarter of the town. a i 
The explanation lay upon the surface of his li'e,—in this 
one mistake, thab duty had very little recerence to any 
sphere but that of politics and public life. In his estima- 
tion, a man was doing his highest work when he wa 
ing all his energies to the furtherance of the pubii 
Whoever did less was a dome=tic drudge and mere 
Society was on a great pilgrimage towards per.ection, an 
it behoved its members to bestir themselves tor the re 
of those hindrances which blocked up the way. Especially 


did it become the people—the working c'asse as the van- 
guard, in the onward movement, to devote themsee!ves to 
this vast endeavor: to leave their homes, and if need be 


heir shops, for this publie work. 

This was Taylor’s deliberate conviction. It was not put 
on. It led to evil; but it was not put on to cloak that 
evil. In perfect secuwity of heart and purpose he cherish- 
ed it, and sought to impress it upon others. 

If his wife and only daughter, therefore, had many @ 
weary and anxious waiting tor him, in late, darks hours, 
when he was detained by public business, nobody will be 
surprised. O.ten after all the evening bells had rung out, 
and the streets had emptied and become dumb, and the 
house-clocks began to tick like pulses in the arm of night, 
might these two be found sitting in the chimney-corner, 
listening eagerly, waiting wearily, for the sound of his step 
and dreading, tor they could not get used to it—that some 
evil thing had befallen him. O tener . ill, when she was 
able to coax Jane to bed, the mother sat up alone ; in thig 
case, always at the open window, leaning over, that she 
might see the whole street, as if she would question the 
darkness and the silent stones about her husband. 

As one might expect, in such domestic waitings, and 
watchings, deprived of her natural rest, and forced 
breathe the damp night-air, her health gave way. On 
night the conversation reported above took place, she wae 
lying pillowed up in bed, panting for breath, with no one 
to help her but little Jane. Poor Jane was a!most wholly 
without education. She had received only such shreds of 
knowledge as her mother could give her in leisure hours, 
A simple child, but very affectionate, very full of the light 
of love! Her mother had asked her again and again 
come to bed. Still she hoped her father would soon arrive. 
He had been late for several nights, and surely he wou'd b 
home early to-night. ‘to-morrow was at hand, too, an 
his procession scarf was.to sort. She replied to her moth 
er with a new reason every time, which she clothed in word: 
so sweet and soothing, that the sick mind was ever led by 
them into pleasing trains of thought; and another an 
another portion of the night was so.tly whiled away. 

A ter midnight, however, the mother became wor-e. Th 
fever mounted to her brain: her mind began to wander 
and she uttered words which filled her child with fear, 

“ Look, Jane!” she cried at one time, fancying hersel 


his white jacket passing under the lamp.” 

“ Dear mother, he will soon be here; he was home las 
night before this time.” 

«“ Hist! those are bis steps on the street—go—go.” 

Jane went to the window ana pressed her ear to the 
glass. The measured fovot-“all of a watchman pacing his 
round sounded up. The watchman was alone. 

“The watchmen, is it?” continued her mother. “ Ay 
I hear his voice, calling the hour out—there—hush— past 
two.’ Who has heard him calling that hour so many times 
as I? Dear Jane, thou wilt wait for thy father when Iam 
gone. But gonottothe open window. Dear li’e, shut down 
the window; death comes in at open windows—death and 
cold! Itis very cold: see to the fire, love! ah—g--r—u 
—u, how cold it is!” 

Jane put the last coal into the grate,and returned to the 
bedside. In alitt'e while the sick woman quieted into 
slumber, and Jane begin to listen to her father’s footsteps 
again. But as she listened the coal kind'ed, and a red 
flame flickered up in the grate, and the light fe!l forward 
into the large, ill-furnished room, and reminded her of the 
disorder in which all things stood. So she stepped silently 
away from the bed, and arranged the few chairs around 
the walls, and swept the floor and the hearth, and was 
about to put the kettle to the fire, when she remembered 
that there was neither bread nor coffee in the house, nor 
anything that her father could take. 

She leaned her brow against the cold jamb, and gave 
way to tears. Except a bite of bread in the morning, she 
had tasted no food all day. She could not help her grie’. 
An experience older than her years had been forced upon 
her. Thoughts, which should have been strangers to a 
child, swept through her mind. Her mother’s condition, 
her father’s conduct, the state of their home, gave rise to 
many forebodings. The procession especially filled her 
with alarm. All might go well yet, she fancied, if it were 
once over, or put of, or not to be. She laid all the blame 
of her father’s abse ice on it. She did not blame her fa- 
ther. In some way, she had grown to think that he could 


not help being away. But how delightful it would be, if 


the procession were oaly over, and father had time to wait 
beside her sick mother! or—her face lighted up at the 
thought—if he could stay at home and not go. 

At that moment the subject of her thoughts came in. 
He stooped over the b»d to look at his wile: when he 
found she was sleeping, he came forward to the fire. Jane 
orgot all her sorrow, her hunger, her foreboding, every- 
thing but the last thought which passed through her mind, 
and this she resolved to tell her father. 

“Do you know what I’ve been thinking, father? I’ve 
been thinking—but stoop to me; come closer stil], or we 
shall waken mother—I’ve been thinking if you could stay 
from the procession how happy we would be.” 

“ Tt is impossible, Jane.” 

Jane did not know the meaning of “ impossible,” and so 
went on— 

“ Mother would be happy, and I would be happy, and 
you would be happy; and it would make mother well 
oo If you had seen her an hour ago—she was very 
ill.’ 

Taylor turned round towards the bed to see, for he had 
not noticed the change for the worse when he entered. 
Jane continued— 

“Very, very ill! speaking about death and you 
father, try and stay. 
side. 
ee 

“You are too young to understand, Jane. I must go. I 
cannot stay. Duty forces me to ge.” 

“ Duty, father? Whois Duty?” She had never noted 
the word before. “Do I know him?” She sprang up 
and clasped her father’s neck. “Father, tell me where 
Duty lives! I will go to him this moment. I will not 
care how far it is. I will tell him you cannot go. IT wi 
tell him how ill my mother is, how much she loves you; 
and he will not seek to force you awiy.” an 

The orator was struck dumb. He silenced his daughter 
by gestures, and ordered her to bed. 
% When she awoke, the sun was shining into the room; her 
ather was already gone; her nother had barely strength 
enough to point to some coppers upon the table, which he 
had left to proeure food and fire. 


L Dear 
[ am afraid to be alone now by her 
Do you say ‘Yes?’ You will stay? How hap- 


” 

















diato. the opposition’s heart. 


at the open window, “is not that your father? I 4c 
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APROAD. 


From an early hour music sounded through the streets. 
The trades were uprisen and flocking to the appointed 
square. Parties from the country intending to join the 
procession began to arrive by the different gates. Flags 
waved and drums rattled at every corner. Excitement 
whe visible on every face. 

A universal holiday had been foreed upon the town. 
The workshops were to still their noise; the factories to 
ip silent ; the markets to be suspended ; even the ploughs 
m the surrounding farms were to lie idle in the furrows. 

; This day the public interest shall engage all men. The 
great measure on which the cour try’s hopes had been fix- 
@ for years—for which they had struggled, and agitated, 
gd petitioned, and subser:bed, was in a perilous state. 
i” ministry were shrinking? The opposition had ac- 
uired new strength! Unexpected resources, not free 
rom suspicions and treachery and backing-out, had come 

» the opposition side. The country was bound to rise; 
o tread the streets until the legisiature were awakened 
o the strength o: the popular will; to utter its united 

dice in speech and resolution, and to roll its mil 
»d petition over the floor o 


ion-sign 


the house of commons, to the 


bend- fear of the house of lords, to the very footatvol of majes 


vealg adit elt, 


work | 
[werd ; they only wait to appoint a marshal, and then pro 
moval | & d through the town to the field, where the 


By ten o’clock all the parties expected have come for 
peeche “are 
iq be delivered aid the petition signed. 

The faces of the wd are turned towards the 
im. The flags drooping over the ba'cony are seen to ru 
i. The window behind flies open, and there, beautifully 


dense cr 


| gpuped together, their official scarts depending grace‘ully 


tym their shoulders, their riband favors blushing politic 
oi their breasts, stand, bowing and attitudinizing, the 
emmittce. 

A cheer loud as artillery bursts from the crowd—bursts 
Iader and longer, again and again, for many minutes; 
siks for a moment, swells upwards from some more enthu 
efstic corner, iniects the entire mass anew, and so continues 
til a member of committee steps out upon the balcony 
gad beckons them to silence. 

The leader of the day is to be chosen. A steed finely 
aparisoned, led by a groom, is waiting at the inn door for 
he favored rider. Hearts are beating; little boys are won 
dering who the martial is to be; women from the windows 
around the square are searching among the. committee for 
the likeliest one. Who shall describe the rapturous accla- 
nation which rang out from the whole throug, when Car- 
jenter Taylor was proposed! The music crashed, the 
ags waved responsively, ‘Taylor was an universal tavo- 
ae 
“A man,” said the mover, “tried, able, and disinterest- 
d! The devoted friend and counsellor of his fellow-work- 
en?! No man here—I question if any other man in the 
hole country—has a better right to this honor. On this 
nomentous day it becomes us to have one at our head who 
vas never flinched, and was never absent, when the inter 
ests of the country were at stake; above all, who is one of 
yurselves !” 

Taylor came forward. His dark eye kindled at the mass 
of human beings be‘ore him. His voice stilled them into 
attention. Never had day dawned upon his country of 
more importance that at present. He felt that all their 
pat exertions were in peril. A Judas had entered the 
eamp at head quarters, and was gloating over the thirty 
nieces of silver. The great measure on which the prosper 
ty of this vast country depended, on which their freedom 
3 @ people, thelr stability as a nation, hung, was about to 

rejected, sacrificed, outvoted ! 

“ We are this day to demoustrate our strength. From 
this town we shall roll up a petition which shall strike awe 
We, the werking-men, the 
misnamed ‘ lower c'assez, shall doit! We! Yes, the cheer 
which rings in this square shall shread and reverberate 
ver all the land; shall pierce the exr of St. Stephen’s; 
ILecho and re-echo throughout the world, uttering this 
maid—* Vote with the people” and the very echo o 
s eche dying away in the distant generations shall be 
neard to say —‘ Vote with the people!” 

But these pre'iminary proceedings came to a close. Tay- 
( mounted his horse, and with batin in hand began to 

arshal the trades into the crder of procession. First, by 
inde‘easible right of primogeniture, marched the ancient 

rder of Gardeners, with Eden flower-mottces and flower 
politics. Behind them, the descendants of Tubal Cain, ear- 
ing on an upli ted stage a huge sledge-hammer, which 
jome hidden machinery wielded against an image of op 
ression. Therea.ter, in honor of the mar:hal the union 

Jcioers, carrying an open coffin for oppression when it 
iall be fa'r y killed, and waving white fir wands to indicate 
re peach which shall follow. Other trades sueceeded in 
neir ballotted order, with devices, flags, and music, unti 
he line was complete, and then Taylor rode forward to his 
lace amid the cheers of the whole procession. 

Had the reader and my=elf known nothing of Taylor’s 
rivate li'e, had we not chanced to listen to the moanings 
f his neglected wife, and seen the disappointed look of his 
‘aking child this moruiug when she found that he had 
one, we too might have cheered him for his gallant look. 

The marshal’s dignity sat well upon him. He rode with 
n almost princely grace. The city crowds admired him as 
e went past; the open windows shot forth applauding 
poka, He could nit fail to be affected. To him this was no 

ow; but a real, abiding work. The circumstances, also, 
ud their appropriate influence on his mind. Rolling up 

hind him came, now blended into one sound, now separate 

d distinct, the tread of the immense procession, the clash 
ind roll of various music, the ever renewing cheers of the 

ecéators, the flapping of many flags, and carried his mind 
Love itselt into a world wholly ideal, 

“ Might I step forward into the province of the histori- 
n,” he thought, “ how gloriously this day would be depict- 

on my page! Behold here, I would write, a sight which 
irpasses the pomp of royalty and the array of war. The 
ajesty of the people has manifested itself this day; their 
idden stren; ti has revealed its brawny arms. The great 
amb people have found a voice; it speaks in the tread of 
m thousand feet, in the mottoes on their banners, in va- 
ed devices of the trapes, in the selected music and the 
earty cheers.” 

Io the midst of these historic fancies the procession had 
gun to defile through the old quarter of the town. The 
miliar aspect of the street in which he lived recalled him 
actual life. A vague desire that his poor wife might see 
im in his pride, and, perchance, be cheered by his honor, 
she used to be; this, and also, partly, the true instinct 
f home, which were not utterly trampled ovt of him, gui- 
ed his eye up to the single window of his dwelling-place. 
nd there, her sma!l white face shaded with intense anxie 
, *tood Jane, waving her arms and pressing her lips, and 
aking violent gestures to her father, which he could not 
nder:tand. 

| There was that in her look, however, which went direct 
© his heart. It said as p!ainly as words cou'd have done, 
Mother is wore!’ For the first time, the real danger o 
tis wife’s condition flashed upon him. While he was her 
triving to meet a peri! of the state, his wie mizht be dy 
og at her desolate home 
vis ear. 














. The musie began to grate up 


He was now under the very window where } 


vie lay, and he cou'd not go to her nor eom i rt her 
At this moment Jane rushed out to him from | 
1 ww now shall the wel -dressed marshal act?) This child 


s his danghter, and poverty is written upon her t! t 
ogs! The wiadows and pavements are filled wit 
mors Who know him, and all the cireum-tane 

Yo cheer salutes him here; low 


I murmur ‘ rt 
oll towards him from the assemb'ed wom: 

“ Better he were beside his dying wi i ! : 

“Better he had given a frock to } ‘ t! 
pucht that rear’! eried another. 

Meant me the pr sion flowed on behind, and } nd 
1ot stop. 

“ Home, Jane home! I soyn will b he | Wisper 
her aside, ashamed that a child poor y dressed vd 
be known as his. “Home! away un the horse’s feet 
do not speak here’? 1 

> 
« 


| 
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“Not this way, father!” cried out the child; “another 
way. You will kill mother! the noise of the trumpets and 
the cheering will kill her! Dear, dear father, another way! 
The doctor said she must be quiet. Not this way—not 


Her father was outof hearing. The procession came on 
and urged him forward coiling like a hissing snake through 
the street in which the dying woman lay, and separated 
father and child. 

Sut the glory was departed from his view. He felt him- 
self thrust back into the painful circumstances of his own 
home; he heard the upbraidings of is dying wife; he re- 
called the neglect which had been the rule of his married 
life; the magie dress fell from the proctssion; le saw no- 
thing in it but idleness and show; the viiee that was to 
echo down through generations died away im a taproom 
braw!; his dignity grew irksome ; he would have abandon- 
ed itif he could, but there was no man to relieve him. 
Moreover, he had toiled for it, had longed for it, had exul- 
ted when it was put upon him, He rode on in agony. The 
air seemed to the streams of music into dying 
groans; the open windows were filled with pale faces beck- 
oning him to dismount and go home; beds of sickness and 
death floated before his eyes pale faces, like that of his lit- 


e) a ee 


tle Jane, pressed out upon him from the crowd, and seem- 
ed to touch his lips. His heart sickened at his positon. 
For two hours his ag y continued. His honorable duties 
changed into dry details. His mind wa away from them 

away trom the entire proceedings. He sat carelessly up- 


ym his horse, took no inter ti 


1 what was said or done, 
not} 


caw ing hut the image of his wife 


in her cold and 
com fortless abode. 

At length the crand feat of the day was ace ymplished 
the speeches had b spoken, and t petition signed. 
A ter the signing of the last name, Taylor was to cive the 
signal of return, and all the bands were to resume their 
playing. He was sti!] unconscious of his position. He did 


not notice that the reins had fallen from his hand, and lay 
loosely on the horse’s neck. The sudden crash of the sim- 
ultaneous umsic startied the animal. It reared back for 
a moment, and then sprang forward, like an arrow, towards 
the town. Taylor made one grasp for the reins but was 
thrown in the attempt, and his right foot entangled in the 
stirrup. The horse rushed furiously on, dragging its rider 
over the stones. Long before it could be stopped, his life 
was ebbing. He was found lying on the street in a pool of 
blood. 


aN THE ea DEATH. 


Taylor was still sensible when the membersof committee 
came up to him with a surgeon. One of the large blood- 
vessels had burst. He signified his wish to be taken home. 

Very solemn was the contrast between the going forth 
of the marshall and the return of the man. Borne along 
in a ehair, supported by men decked out in the gay scarts 
of the procession, the arm which had held the baton hang- 
ing powerless by his side, the face which answered the uni- 
versal greetings al! disfigured,ihe head leaning heavily for- 
ward on the breast, the dark hair matted with dust and 
blood—he did not seem to be the same. 

The pavements were crowded to behold him as he pass 
ed, but with cheering crowds no longer. The newsot the 
accident went before, and hushed the people into silence. 
Everywhere silence! The street in which he dwelt was as 
still as the grave. Only the poor women who had brawled 
against him in the morning broke the stillness with their 
tears. 

“ A sad sight!” said one of these. 

“ And going to a sad home!” continued another. 

“ Dear, dear,’ whispered a third, “how this life works! 
Life and death, pride and pain, follows each other bard! 
A sorry woman she would have been to see him so, though 
he did forget her. For you know she was very proud of 
him—very proud of him, poor soul. God has been merci- 
ful to her!” 

There was the greatest difficulty in carrying him up to 
his house. At each landing-place, too, the neighbors 
crowded forward and shut out the light, and made the 
place hot and stifling, but still there was the eame dead si- 
lence. Of all those who had given him “Good morping,” 
for many years, no one came torward to sym pathyze with 
him, or speak a kind word tohimnow. They rather sought 

avoid his eye, lest he should question them about his 
home . 

Taylor himself felt that there was more in their silence 
than sympathy for him. The silence was too dead to be 
the expression of symyathy. There was awe and terror in 
it. A creadful assurance of his wi-e’s death brooded over 
his soul. A horror took hold upon him that he would be 
tvo late for her forgiveness. His mind stumbled over dark 
mountains of fear, as one would stumble at night over a 
place of graves. He yearned to reach his own door, and 
yet shook to his centre at eve ry nearer ste; When, at 
length, the weary height was reached, and the door press- 
ed open, and the foreboding of death passed into certainty, 

when his eye rest don the still body of his neglected wile, 
and brought back the knowledge that the divider had 
come up into his house, the little strength which remained, 
gathered itself into one terrific energy; he burst away 
trom the men who supp rted him on his chair, flung him- 
self passionately on the yet warm remains, and sobbed there 
like a little child until the energy had spent its force, and 
then he fell forward exhausted on the floor. 

There was but one bed in the house. The men laid the 
body of the wife upon a table, and lifted the husband into 
her place. 

The surgeon cou!d do but little. What was within his 
power to soothe the pain of his patient he did, added a 
few simple directions to the committee, and took his 
leave. 

A half hour elapsed before Taylor showed signs of revi- 
val. At length he began to recognize the faces around 
him, an 1 his own condition. For awhile his mind came to 
him in mere gushes and starts, between the pauses of 
which he eithir raved or sank into stupor. she sight of 
the ceal boly on the tabe overcame him. .° sobbed 
anew, aid ;roaned bitterly. When they offer: i to remove 
it to another place, he besought them to reirain. 

“ WLils light remains, let me look upon her! It will not 
be long. Good soul, rest! There is rest for the like of 
thee !” 

Then, addressing himself 

“Thou wretched man, for an hour of a vain show, to 
leave her here to die alone! 


“ Men, men,” he answered, “be not neglectful of your 


homes! Death will creep in when ye are out. Return to 
your own houses. Leave me here, I am better. Do leave 
me! Perhaps your wives are dying! Go home to your 
wives! There now, I can be let alone—go! I have 


something to say to my wife yet,and I would be alone. 
But, what! remembering his daughter, “I miss Jane! Ah! 
thou fatherless and motherless little one, thou art there!” 
Jane had t stupified by the events of the a ternoon. 
When the strange men carried in her father, all covered 
with | d, she shrank terrified into a corner, and now 
came forward trembling from head to foot. She could not 


peak, but she lifted up her eye supon her father, and there 
went th from them such kind meanings, that he smiled, 

turning her look asif he had drunk mn the quietness o* 

spirit and made it his own. New strength came to 
ind his ey ed slowly into sleep. 

But it was disturbed. A change came up into his coun- 
tenance. It was as it some feariul dream were darkenng 
througo it. His wh frame quivered as if in agony 
One of the me touched him to break the dream, and he 
awoke and rolled his eyes wildly round upon them all. 

Hat” he eried t a teartul darkness which lies be 
re m: It eu u t me like wall and shut me ip 
! ts ana t t earth and the lool 
| | kne which he cor 
Itinued > t Take tl g my eye 
sway! ! t r rie! = as ieur 
t t 
A sli m b mimit tured 
Come, come, ‘I r' you t alway way to 
fear You are br when y und | lefied death 
re now!” 





Sih. 





Taylor fixed his eyes upon him and said, slowly at 


st— j 
- When death is still far away, it is easy to defy it; easy, 
I think, in any case, if the heart were right. It is the 
heart that makes brave. If I had the heart of this little 
child, I would still dety it. But look ye, man,” and he 
started from his pillow and seized the man by the arm, and 

yinted to the table and spoke more rapidly,—‘ when the 

eart is full of darkness, and dark billows, are rolling in 

apon me from dead body, crested with upbraiding 

eyes, and all eternity lies before me without one star, [ have 
need to fear?” 

It was a dall, ignorant soul he addressed, one who had 
not prudence enough to be silent; and gr Papen rh 
plunged again into his ignorance and brovght this reply : 
“Do not take things so darkly as all chat; has not your 
life been a useful and glorious one” — 

Taylor let go his hold of the speaXer's arm, and lay back 
on the pillow and closed his eyes tor & little. When he had 
gathered his thoughts into some shape he said : 

“ Comrades, it is an untrue word which has been spoken. 
My life has not been glorious. A glorious life isa good 
one, and mine has not been that. Ihave been living in a 
vain show!” He paused a moment while a spasm of pain 
shot through bin. “T have not long to be with you: I 
have often spoken to you, I have often said foolish things 
to you, about our duty to the country. Hear me once more 
before I Jeave you. A time like this alters one’s view of 
many things, and of nothing more than‘our past opinions. 
Another pause. “It is not glorious to abandon duties 
which lie around us from our infancy. It is not glorious to 
rush out into publie life and leave the fireside desolate. No, 
not even for the rights of our trade! To scoop out a wi- 
der runlet for our earnings is a poor work, when to do it 
we must stop up the channels of the he ut.” His mouth 
filled with blood, and they besought him to lie silent. a | 
may improve the minutes which remain. I would fain un 
do any evil [have done. For I have abused to worthless 
: Honor henceforth as 


ends my speaking talent. no man 
you h ynored me, Honor is due to him only who deserve 
it at home; for itma shameful thing to appear great in 
the public eye, 4 d be all the useless at home.” A pause, 
‘ And now comrades, farewell. Be great at home. Duty 


lies in that direction. If you see Cameron, ask him to for 


vive and forget my many foolish words. Good night, good 
night!” ; 

{Ie fell once more intoa sleep. The men left on some 
committee business connected with the procession, and Jane 


had to sit with the dying and dead. Her father’ 
sie Pp wis heay y Al d unreltre shi ig The Same dark clou j 
which came be‘ore, came ever, at brief intervals, over hi 
brow. His mi d was t iling, though his eyes were closed. 

It might have been an hour ere he awoke. He was 
much weaker. His voice now could not rise above a whis- 
per. His first inquiry was if the men were gone. Then he 
called his daughter nearem and asked how it had been 
with her mother before she died. 

“ Very joyful,” answered the child. 

‘Was there no fear? 

“No fear, father.’ 

“ Any anger, then 
conduct ?” 

“No, no, no, no, dearest father! Her last words were 
words of kindness towards you. She prayed for you that 
you might still be happy, and blessed you many times.” 

“Dear soul! Come nearer, Jane. Tell me all she said, 
and quick ; [have not long to hear!” 

“She bade me tell you that she died praying for you, 
that God might turn you to himself.” 

“Too late now--too late! What more ?” 

“She bade me cleave to God, and told me how he is the 
good Shepherd who carrieth the lambs in his bosom. She 
said he would never forsake me——” 

“As I did.” 

“She did not say that, but she asked me to repeat the 
psalm [ laarned, and her eyes closed as I hummed over this 


verse— 


alone 





?_ Any upcasting of thy poor father’s 


“(Such pity as a father hath——’ ” 

(Hush, my light-bringer! the sweetest light is painful to 
an cye diseased.) 

The dying man moaned out—— 

“No more of that!” and closed his eyes and withdrew 
his mind from his daughter’s nirative. 

She took his hand into hers, and sat down beside him. 
The window was straight before her. Over the roofs of the 
opposite houses the view stretched down into the west, 
The sun was sinking behind the piles of buildings, The 
smoky twilight was stretching up its dusky arms to re- 
eeivo him. Already the evening star gleamed over a ridge 
of roofs on which it seemed to rest. The sun-light faded 
utterly from the sky; the large room darkened in every 
eorner. The face of the dying man blended with the 
darkness. His hand grew colder and colder to the touch. 
Then it fell from the child’s grasp, and she was alone with 
God, and Night and Death. 

ELEGIAC. 


The reader and myself shall see the monument before 
we part. The cutting is rade enough, the meaning of the 
design is ill to guess. Such asit is, that square, rough 
block is Tavivr’s memorial here. I have heard that the 
rough squareness of the pillar was intended to express 
the character of his oratory. That fragment of drapery 
on the top was meant to be a workman’s jacket. The in- 
scription, had it been true, is the best of it— 


“ « PATRIOTS GRAVE.” 


How strange that lies and weeds abound so much in 
the soil of death? He who rests here, as you well know, 
was no patriot. He was a mere speaker about patriot- 
ism. 

We are only beginning to gather up the true feature 
of this virtue. The time was when we fancied it to be a 
bluster about war. There came another time, in which is 
semed to be a struggle against narrow laws. At present, 
it is a public spiritedness—a term which hides beneath its 
vagueness a world of lies! Had we looked deeply into 
the lives of those gleat men, who have done true service 
for their country, we might have erred less, and learned 
more. We should have learned, for one thing, that the 
beginnings of all patriotism are in the heart and home, 
and that the public spiritedness which is not rooted there 
is spurious and rotten to the core. For in the inner life 
of our greatest men, there was ever first a struggle for 
truth and freedom to their own souls, before they ventur- 
ed into public service. These men understood, that the 
sacrament of admission into the church of the patriots is 
the baptism of the spirit in self-denial. And, therefore, 
you always find that they were great in the inner courts 
of their being, having subdued their own wills to God, 
and established his laws in their homes. 

We have much talk about social freedom in our day ; 
and we are not without earnest, well-directed aimings to- 
wards it. But we lack one thing much. We could do 
with less talk; but we must have more personal propar- 
ation. Our public men do not wrestle enough in private, 
for inward freedom. There is 900 little of the secret bat- 
tle against heart tyranny in their midst. They are too 
easily content with seeking freedom and reform for the 
far-away and the external; they want tho wisdom and 
the self-denial to begin at home. 

Men like Taylor mect us in every province and grade 
of society. They often rush into the sphere of public life 
to escape the demands of their own hearts at home. And 
they end in deluding themselves by the lie, that they are 
bearing the yoke of public servitude, and furthering the 
eause of human happiness, when they are babbling about 
these things. Wotor them, when society shall discover 
that every syhere of duty is sacred in the eye of Heaven, 
and open only for those who have pr pared themselves 
aright! 

It is hich time we wer 
the sounding brass and tinkling cymbal 
more than enough; of the men who go forth into the 
ministry of public duty, without a call from above, we 
could want a part; yet we still tolerate on our platforms, 
and vex the heavens by applauding, many who exercise a 
tyranny at home which might make us weep, and yield to 
@ bondage within which should make us blush. The sim- 
ple patriotism which kindles her torch in the heart, and 
sheds her first light over the family circle, and so out- 
wards, is hardly known in our land; andin heaven no 
other kind is known. 

The currents of some young heart, whose eye is falling 
on these words, are setting life-words. The young heart 
has fond dreams about social treedom-—fond hopes for its 
own fair future. Do not cease to cherish these. While 
the windows of heaven » open, admit the light. But 
one counsel in your ear, young friend. If you would real- 


making this discovery. “ Of 


we have had 


ize the dream of your youth—if you would still tread on- 
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ward, beneath anzure skies, over a flowery, fruitful 
—if you would be re@ll'y greatand useful to your - 
men, take this couneel into your heart of hearts, and let 
your free spirit brood over it; it comes to you from the 
solemn past; it is the key to your golden future ; it is high 
as heaven ; it is deep aa hell :—Tue work vou wovLp po 
FOR OTHERS, DO FIRST FOR YOUR OWN HBART AND HOME! 
Let us retire by these steps! I see Taylor’s old bench- 
mate coming up the walk to look at the stone. He ‘is 
rare fellow, that! Green and pleasant are the borders of 
his home--a living well in the desert! He ‘has a mother’s 
heart and care for those two children stepping on bebind 
him. How beantiful Jane looks in her dark, mourning 
dress! With what sieterly tenderness does she help along 
little Ned, out for the first time! 





A Dutch member of the Pennsylvania Assembly, having 
returned home from a session, was asked by a neighbor 
what had been done by the legislature? “I don’t know 
what others have done,” replied he; “but I have cleared 
one hundred dollars for mine self.” 





European Affairs, 

The French Steamer Philadelphia arrived here on Wed- 
nesday afternoon, bringing five days later intelligence 
from Europe, which is now both financially and political- 
ly in a most oritical and interesting condition.’ The com- 
mercial world there, and especially in England, is stil in- 
volved in one of those periodical convulsions which aw in- 
cident to the existing system of commerce, which only 
a thorough change in the whole system can preent 
and against which the longest established and most wedthy 
houses have in their wealth and credit no stable secwity. 
In England the failures still continued, but the Banbof 
England had feared n 
this country. 
to 
from the Bank of France. 


not yet suecumbed as has been 
It had been compelled, however, to resért 
such as an attempt to obtain a loan 


extreme measures, 


The political inte lligence, in so far as it is important 
In the 


preparations for the struggle betwen the 


lates only to Switzerland, Italy and Spain. rmer 


cour the 
Protestant Cantor 
of the Catholic Cantons, seem nearly complete. 


trv, 
s and the Sonderbund, or specia union 
Th Pr 

tectant Cantons have assembled armies, amountingn the 
aggregate to more than fifty thousand men, undr the 
Rilllet Constant, 
which voted for the dissogtion 


command of a citizen of Geneva.Many 
of the Protes 
of the Sonderbund, by violence, if need be, have not upn- 
ished their quotas of troops, and probably are reluctait to 
plunge into acivil war. But in other Cantons the popqar 
enthusiasm for the dissolution is at high flood; pullic 
meetings are held, reviews of troops are frequent, ardhll 


tant Cantonese 


seems on the point of a terrible struggle. 

The Catholic Cantons, on the other hand, are mking 
every preparation, and though far inferior in force taheir 
They, howver, 
constantly invoke a peaceable settlement of the diffictties, 
and will only embrace the other alternative in the la re- 
sort. Though some warlike outrages have been comtited 
in the Canton of Berne, it is to be hoped that peacenay 
be made, and the world spared the spectacle of ancher 
civil war, inflamed by all the furies of religious hatred A 
hasty glance at the causes of the present state of thes, 
may enable our readers to understand it more clearly 

Switzerland is a republic divided into Cantons or sya- 
rate districts, in some respects analogous to the Stak of 
our Union, but widely differing from the United Stats, in 
belng much less closely united; the general governent 
has much less power than ours, and while in the séptate 
Cantons the principle of “state rights” is carried ¢ an 
extent, which is in fact, seriously injurious to the natnal 
prosperity. Of these Cantons, fifteen are either entely 
Protestant, or contain a very large majority of Protestats, 


opponents, will not easily be overcome. 


and seven are Catholic. 

Difficulties have already occurred between thesé@yi- 
sions of the nation. Some few years since, a porti of 
the Protestant Cantons, incensed by the movementi of 
the Jesuits, resolved to expel them from the country, nd 
made an armed incursion into the Catholie districts, {th 
that as their ostensible purpose. They were defeated, pd 
abandoned the effort, but out of it grew, on the pariof 
the seven Catholic Cantons, a special alliance, know) as 
the Sonderbund. This union has, in fact, a governfent 
for special purposes, separate from, and independet of 
the general Diet of the country. 

But the Protestants will not tolerate this special abn, 
although they themselves provoked and compelled itspr- 
mation. In the last Diet it was voted to suppress it,md 
in the execution of this vote, the civil war is now thmt- 
ened. It must be said, that in the whole matter, théo- 
ealled liberal party have appeared as aggressors; fey 
have no right to say that the Catholics shall not allowhe 
Jesuits to reside among them, and educate their childin ; 
; Butpn 
the other hand, we do not know how far the intrigu¢of 
the Jesuits, animated as they are, by the very soul of b- 


that is the business of the Catholics themselves, 


solutism, may have threatened the integrity of Swiss lilr- 
ty, and roused the Protestants to its defence. 

From Italy, we have nothing new of that great gn 
and reformer, Pius [X. There was talk of the Austrhs 
withdrawing from Ferrara, but it had not yet been acch- 
plished. The bold attitude of the Pope has, however, r- 
The Austrian forcesre 
also, as it seems, not to be depended on to act againsthe 
Pope. At Udine, the officers of the Croatian battalion@n 
the 15th of September, shouted “ Long live Pius IX.,”d 
joined with the Hungarian officers, in swearing that @y 
would not in any case carry arme into Italy. 

But in the Kingdom of Sardinia Sicily, the revolupn 
seems to have begun in earnest. The king at first ena- 
raged the ardent desire for reform, which now pervles 
the whole of Italy, but afterwards weakly or wilfully @w 
back, and refused the freedom of the press, and other mi- 
he 


consequence was, an immediate revolt in the provinejof 


vented any further aggressions. 


lar measures, which were universally demanded. 


Calabria, in which Signor Romeo, a man of family 4d | 
position, took the lead. The insurgents have been ch- 
pletely successful, have beaten the royal troops, haveP- 
ceived strong accessions, both of men and money, and By 
soon be in a condition to threaten the strongholds of Je 
government. In Sicily too, the spirit of revolt is acti; 
Baron Sofia, an old man, heads the popular movement inje 
province of Novara, with the ardor of youth, and atjl 
points the slightest spark will throw everything int™ 
blaze. 

From Spain, the news is mainly of the wretched t- 
trigues, of which Louis Philippe is the great motive pf{- 
Thej queen has been compelled to yield, and pie 
the tool of France, at the head of affairs. ‘Je 


er. 
Narvarez, 
British party is thus completely out-witted. ven | 
good will result to the country from these changes 
hard question. The good of the people is not much d- 
sidered in the councils of political intriguers. 

The most important fact of general news by this arrijl 
is perhaps, that the Cholera is gradually advancing we 
ward. It has already made its appearance in Russia, @l 
in Turkey. We are doubtless destined once more to ¢ 
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God upon the neglect and wiekedness of the human race, 
who devote to war and destruction the engergies and 
means which sheuld renovate the material world, remove 
from its surface all pestilential morasses and deserts, and 
thus not only exterminate the causes of epidemics, but en- 





a'| dow the earth with a perfect beauty, worthy of the abode 


of universal peace. 

The Liverpool steamer, Caledonia, which arrivedin Bos- 
ton, yesterday, brings no later advices from the continent. 
In England, the commercial distress was increasing in in- 
tensity ; fifty-five additional house had stopped payment, 
and the Royal Bank of Liverpool had been compelled to 
the same step. In the manufacturing districts, the pres- 
sure is most disastrous in its effects. Our American sta- 
ples, breadstuffs and cotton had also suffered a serious de- 
cline in prices. 





Oh, think not less I Love thee, 


GALLAGHER. 


Oh, think not less | love thee, 
That our paths are parted now— 

For the stars that burn above thee, 
Are not truer than my vow. 

As the fragrance to the blossom, 
As the moon unto the night, 

Our love is to my bosom— 


BY W. D. 


Its sweetness and its light. 


Oh, think not less I love thee, 
That thy hand I thus resign— 
In the Heaven that bends above thee, 
I will claim thee yet as mine. 
Through the vision of Life’s morning, 
Ever flitted one like thee— 
And thou, Life’s lapse adorning, 
Shalt hence that vision be. 
hm 


Letter from the Wisconsin Phalanx, 


DoMAIN OF THE WIscONSIN PHALANX, 
Ceresco, August 28th, 1847. 
Editor of the New York Tribune: 

Dear Sir :—I have just perused in your paper, a letter 
from Mr. Hine, dated at this place on the 20th July ult. 

Believing that that letter is calculated to leave an erro- 
neous impression on the mind of the reader, as to the true 
condition of this Association, I deem it to be my duty to 
notice it, for the reason of the importance of the subject, 
and the necessity of true knowledge, in reference to cor- 
rect action. 

It is now twelve days since I arrived here, with the in- 
tention of making a visit sufficiently long to arrive at 
something like a critical knowledge of the experiment 
now in progress in this place. 

I believe what Mr. Hine has stated as facts, to be gene- 
rally correct, but I also believe that he has not stated the 
whole truth, or so much of it as is necessary, in order for 
the reader to arrive at an intelligent understanding of it. 
I do not suppose that he has intentionally suppressed any- 
thing which he thought ought to be stated. As you very 
justly remark in your comments upon his letter, “the 
writers of letters from these Associative experiments are 
too apt to blend what they desire or hope to see, with what 
they actually do see.” (I hope that I may not be consid- 
ered as coming within the scope of this truth.) So far as 
such a course might tend to induce premature and ill-ad- 
vised attempts at Practical Association, it should be re- 
garded as a serious evil, and as such, should, if possible, 
be remedied. I presume no one here would advise the 
commencement of any Association, to pass through the 
same trials which they themselves have experienced. I 
have asked many of the members this question—“ Do you 
think that the reports and letters which have been pub- 
lished respecting your Association, have been so written 
aa to leave a correct impression of your real, existing 
condition, on the mind of the reader?” The answer has 
invariably been, “No.” ‘With what Mr. Hine says of the 
location, and the fertility of the soil, I entirely agree. I 
have more than once, in conversation with members, re- 
marked almost in the precise language of Mr. H.i—“ Na- 
ture has done enough for them, all will admit, and if they 
tail, it will be owing to the lack of true Associative char- 
acter.” I should, however, wish to qualify the remark, so 
far as the stream and the climate are concerned. He says 
“There is, running through the Domain, a stream, on 
which the Phalanx has a Flouring and a Saw-Mill, with 
water-power sufficient to turn the former during the year, 
and the latter a considerable portion of the time.” The 

‘louring-Mill has been recently erected, and this was pro- 
bably supposed to be the case when he washere. Asit is, 
however, there is now but sufficient water to run the Flour- 
ing Mill alone, (with ane run of stone) but ten hours of 
the day, and is daily decreasing. Such is the demand for 
Flour, that, if the water would allow, they would undoubt- 
edly run it night and day. It is no more than justice re- 
quires, however, that I should state, that it is expected 
that a projected alteration of the wheel will require much 
less power for the same amount of work. It is intended 
to move the Saw-Mill (when means will warrant) below 
the Flouring-Mill, and use the water over again. As it is 

























has been very dry. In reference to the climate, he says 
that it “is not by any means unpleasant, either in Winter 
or Summer.” ,This is a matter of taste, but J suppose it 
would be rather objectionable to those living in the lati- 
tude of the city of New York. Youcan judge for yourself, 
by the following extract from the Thermometrical record 
kept here. The coldest days in the following months of 
the present year, were— 


Last winter was undoubtedly an unusually cold one, and 
much more so than the previous one, as the record refer- 
red to, shows. The above extract gives the extreme of 
cold. I would give the whole record were it not for oceu- 
pying so much space. The extreme of cold for 1846 was 
12° below O, at sunrise, February 25. The warmest weath- 
er this summer was on the 16th July ; 72° at sunrise, 102° 
meridian, 90° sunset. There has been a frost thus far in 
each month of the present year. “When the spring 
comes, she opens with brightness, and vegetation does not 
struggleinitsgrowth.” Corn and garden vegetables gene- 
rally, now give ocular demonstration that the past spring 
was at least one exception to the above rule. The proba- 
bility now is, that corn will be almost a total failure. 
“Their present tenements are such as haste and limited 
means forced them to erect.” This is undoubtedly true, 
and I will also add that they are such as few at the east 
would be contented to live in. “So much for their physi- 
eal resources.” But this is not enough, in view of the im- 
pressions before alluded to. With the exception of the 
Flouring-Mil!, Blacksmith’s-shop, and Carpenter’s-shop, 
there are no arrangements for mechanical industry. This 
is not surprising in view of the small means in their pos- | 
session. “In a moral aspect, there is much to encourage.” | 
It would not be incorrect to say, that there is also some- | 
thing to fear. The most unpleasant feelings which I have 
experienced since I have been here, have been caused by 
the want of neatness around the dwellings, which seems 
to be inconsistent with the individual character of the 
members with whom I have beeome acquainted. This 
they state to be owing to their struggles tor the necessa- 
ries of life; but I have freely told them that I considered 
it inexcusable, and calculated to have an injurious influ- 
ence upon themselves, and upon their children. “They 
are earnest inquirers after truth, and seem aware of the 
harmony of thought and feeling that must prevail, in or- 
der to insure prosperity.” This I only object to so far as 
it is calculated to produce the impression that such har- 
mony really exists. That there is a difference of feeling 
upon, at least, one important point, I know. This is in 
reference to the course to be pursued in relation to the 
erection of dwellings. I believe that a large majority are 





perience im this country the effects of this scourge of 


situated now, all the water is taken fromit. The season 
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neers building only in reference to a 
lwelling; ‘are some who think that this 
tion are not ee it, and who wish to 
fortable dwellings for isolated households. A 
the members have been, and do go out to labor 
some, in order to procure those necessariés which 
means of the Amedation have been inadequate to 
vide ; and others, for want of occupation in their 
branches of industry. Their present abundant 







peculiar 
crop of 


wheat, (for which, by grinding inte flour. ow will proba- 
bly realize about one dollar per bushel } wi obviate the 
necessity of the first class leaving their iati la~ 


bors again, but it will require a much more extended or- 
ganization of mechanical industry, or additional attrae- 
tion, to = the second at home. “They have an excel- 
lent school for the children.” I hadthought that the pro- 

r education of the children was a want, here, and mem- 

s have spoken of it assuch. They have no Publie 
Library, or Reading Room for social re-union, exeeptin 
the Sehool-Room, and no room, which is rAersrm | 
for such purposes. The public Drawing-Rocm is used 
occasionally for Cotillion parties, one of which I have 
had the privilege of attending. It was conducted with the 
utmost propriety, and was an occasion of rational enjoy- 
ment, calculated to improve the social feelings, and 
strengthen the existing bonds of union. There are 
no Associational Guarantees in reference to sickness or 
disability, in the Charter (which is the Constitution,) of 
this Phalanx, and it expressly limitstheright of voting to 
adult males, 

From the above statement you can judge somewhat of 
the present foundation of Mr. Hine’s hopes of “soon” 
seeing the realization of the beautiful picture which he 
has drawn. 

T hope, (and am inclined to believe that the future will 
show that the hope is well grounded.) that this Association 
will progress, and that before the lapse of many years, it 
will present to the view of the visitor, an industrial or- 
ganization. and social state, as favorable to Association, 
as the eager reader of the letter under review, already 
prepared by former letters, (colored by “ hope,”) may rea- 
sonably suppose now exists. 

I have not, in the preceding remarks, given such a view 
of this experiment as I should have done, if Mr. H.’s let- 
ter had not appeared. He has given one side, and I give 
the other. The reader, in order, as I suppose, to enter- 
tain a just conception of its real position, should read both 
in connection. 

_ Every facility has been afforded me, during my visit, 
for obtaining all desired information, and many courtesies 
have been extended to me, for which, I trust, I shall not 
be thought ungrateful. Ihave become acquainted with 
individuals for whom I entertain the highest regard, as 
men, and as Associationists. 
Yours truly, 
Joseru J. Cooxe. 
Lr 
Correspondence of the Harbigner. 
Kent Co., Md., October 1, 1847. 
To the Editors of the Harbinger : 

GENTLEMEN :—A much valued friend has suggested to 
me that an occasional wayside letter would be accept- 
able to your readers, and if you shall coincide with 
him, or my simplethoughts tend in any degree to the 


development of the great humanitary idea of the age, 


a 


my pen is at your service. 

Locally, I am where I was three years since; social- 
ly and religiously immeasurably distant ; yet all around 
me is the samés if I may except some greater degree 
of attention to agricultiral improvement, all seem 
steadily standing in the timne-worn paths of conserva- 
tion and church-righteous infidelity. As heretofore a 
large portion of the people make politics a trade, and 
church-membership a cloak for speculation, and the 
stepping-stone to character and respectability. Those 
who have managed to appropriate to themselves large 
portions of God’s common Earth might, if so disposed, 
live independently, if not happily; but by far the greater 
portion are not so situated, mere American ‘ Sans 
Culottes,” the sine gua non of whose bread and bu'ter 
is party. And what is party? What does it for man? 
If it be any thing else than the interests of the few who 
hold office, I know it not—If it does any other thing 
than embitter men, estrange brethren, sow the seeds of 
prejudice, and intrigue and corruption, what is it ?— 
Yet the tew who might live easily without the Shibbo- 
leth of party, are among the first to yield to its abject 
slavery and join the senseless strife. 

As of party, so of sect: in this latitude Wesleyanity 
has rooted out Christianity, and the test of worth and 
character is attachment to some sect, falsely called a 
Church. In vain may we appeal to the teachings of 
| Jesus and his Apostles, that there is “‘ one Faith, one 
| 
| 





Lord, one Baptism,” or show that Paul thanked God 
| ‘that he baptized none, save Stephanas, lest one should 
| say lam of Paul, and I of Apollos, and I of Cephas ;” 
| useless to ask the same pertinent question, “is Christ 

divided % or to point to the whole tenor of the New 
Testament inculcating the great idea of the solidarity 
of the human race, and the consequent identity of inter- 


| ests, upon which alone can any man reasonably hope to 


base any system of organized labor, or inany degree to 
render industry attractive. To announce the funda- 
mental principle ef reform, whether partial or entire, 
that sect and party are the curse of humanity, is but to 
raise the ery of infidelity ; yet Icharge upon the religion- 
ists of every sect and creed, that there is more infidelity 
in their so-called churches than out of them, for they 
do not believe in the unity of man, or if they profess so 
to do, their practice sadly belies that profession ; Ineed 
only instance the competition, the plotting and counter- 
plotting of what is deemed honest trade, to prove this; 
or to point toa christian nation, receiving the Gospel 
of Peace, and waging a bloody and “unnatural war” 
against a feeble and defenceless people, while the 
Christian Churches give thanks for remorseless butcher- 
escalled vict ories. These have to learn that sectism 
and religion are as incompatible as love and hatred 
they have yet to understand that a man is more than a 
party, and to bring their influence to bear to destroy 
the very root of their own cherished infidelrty—sect 
and party. This state is now in the midst of an exciting 
struggle and the mighty issue is, to decide which of 
two of her greatest robbers, one a lawyer, and the other 
a large bond and slave holder, shall receive $12,000 for 
being called governor for the next three years. Every 
appliance is put in requisition to ensure success, one of 
the distinguished nominees has traversed the state to 
make speeches, and the other to shake hands, and soon 
it will be seen which is the most successful mode of 
concilating the dear people. 

I would like to have a plain, direct and candid answer 
to the question” Can a politician be an honest man? 
If one party should propose a really useful and salutary 
measure, must not the other party oppose it? and is it 
not incumbent upon every member of that other party 
to oppose it also? It isso here, no matter how great 
the sacrifice of principle or right. 

Yet notwithstanding the deep-rooted conservatism of 
this part of Maryland, a few of the rays of partial 
reforms have permeated the dark horizon, and though 
but slowly and cautiously received, their influence is 
not unfelt. 

This is becoming more apparent from the increasing 
value of labor; many slaves have been sold to realize 
the beneffts of Mr. Tyler’s scheme of annexation; more 
have made their escape to that land of promise to them, 
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the North, and in this small county. I suppose three 
hundred wages slaves would now be required to fill 
their place. In saying this however [ donot mean to 
endorse the homilies of the New York city press, in its 
hypocritical zeal to provide for its pauper hordes by 
urging them to seek employment in the rural districts 
when it well knows that the “ready employment and 
good wages” which it holds out, are both temporary and 
precarious. The object is to get them out of sight. At 
present I am doing but little to advance the principles 
of a better faith, for in one respect the conservative 
civilizees have decidedly the advantage, they have 
monopolized the bread and butter as well as most other 
things, and the reformer must not only pause to recruit 
his ‘anergies and renew his strength, but also to make 
to’himself “friends of the unrighteousness of mammon,” 
in other words to provide for his immediate wants. 
When I have so done, expect again to hear from your 


friend Hi. M. 


LL 
Iliustrations of Civilization. 


AN EXCURSION FROM TRIESTE TO THE QUICKSILVER MINES 
OF IDRIA. 


The following, which we translate from the Weser-Zei 
tung, an excellent journal published in the city of Bre- 
men, affords a painful though true idea of the condition 
of the laboring classes in the present age We believe 
that this is the extremest instance anywhere to be found. 
Even the needle-grinders of England, and the laborers in 
the white-lead manufacturies of our own country, in one 
of which, as we know, the established practice is to kill off 
an Irishman a month, are not subjected to influences so 
horribly destructive of life as these poor workmen in the 
Quicksilver mines of Idria 


«“ Wilt thou ever rove and wander, 
When all is beauty at thy home? 


This is a saying by which the people of Trieste seem 
constantly to be governed ; for the greater part of them, 
probably, never passed beyond the narrow limits which 
bound the territory of the city, in the whole course of 
their lives. Trieste is indeed beautifully, very beautiful- 
ly situated; but this beauty consists in the grotesque per- 
spectives, in the bold formation of the mountain ridge, 
which, apparently impassable, surrounds the whole little 
domain, as well as in the elegant and well adapted plan 
of the city, and in its harbor, which is always full of ships, 
and always alive. As for luxuriant vegetation, there 
is no such thing in that narrow and rocky place; the 
shallowness of the soil makes it impossible for trees to 
take deep root, and it even needs the aid of art to pro- 
cure a green covering for the naked ground. The people 
of Trieste can accordingly form no complete idea of the 
charms of rich landscapes, such as are abundant in the 
south of Germany, for instance; and yet just such a 
region lies close to them, only a day’s ride off in fact, and 
in addition to the enjoyment of nature in her beauty, 
offers another object of great interest to the visitor. I 
mean the little city of Idria, with its Quicksilver Mines. 

The writer of this made an excursion there in the lat- 
ter part of the summer, which is the best time of year for 
the purpose. At that season the splendid, and it is not 
too much to say, unequalled situation of Idria, appears 
most favorably in its rich array of ripening fields and 
green forests; besides it offers to the traveller from 
Trieste the enjoyment of astriking and refreshing change 
of climate. Down in the stony basin of Trieste, there is 
always the burning southern sun, and the hot winds of 
Africa, against which the vlace, open towards the sea, has 
no defence; it is the same as in Italy, or rather as in the 
Orient. 

But at two hours’ distance it is wholly different. As 
soon as you have passed the ridge, the bulwark of the 
continent, you experience a difference of several degrees 
in temperature. The chain of mountains, three thousand 
feet in height, opposes a barrier to the enervating south 
wind, that hated son of the African deserts, which pro- 
duces complete debility through the whole system, and 
when of long duration, even results in diseases. From 
the ridge we descend suddenly, asif by magic, into another 
country ; a varied, very friendly and fertile region lies be- 
fore the traveller. Allis covered with green, numerous 
streams afford water in abundance, and it is a pleasure to 
breathe the wholesume, invigorating winds which blow 
from Germany. This long valley, with the villages which 
it contains, only five hours’ ride from Trieste, is alone 
worth visiting. Industriously cultivated, its fruitfulness 
enriches its inhabitants, who here among the mountains 
remote from the world, lead in their Eldorado a happy 
life. As soon as you have crossed a pretty wide and 
sterile chain of hills, a continuation of the main range, you 
reach the charmingly situated Schwarzenberg, a village 
which last year was burned entirely down, but which 
already stands built up anew, and by its neat white walls 
and red tiled roo's, very agreeably surprises the traveller 
descending the steep hill. The destroyed village was built 
after the old country fashion, aaiely of wood, and ina 
few hours became the prey of the flames. Unfortunately 
only three of the peasants were insured against fire; it is 
an evidence of the wea!th of the region, that in so short a 
time the entire village has been rebuilt entirely of stone, 
and upon an appropriate plan. Two hours from this 
place, you come out of the Alps, and see with astonish- 
ment, deep down beneath you, peaceful as a paradise, the 
lovely valley of Idria. 

At this prospect, it is difficult to believe that the pois- 
onous metal lies hidden under the smiling sur‘ace, and 
that a part of the inhabitants, enfeebled by the destruc- 
tive labor of extracting it, no longer possess the capacity 
to enjoy the beauty of which nature has been so lavish 
all around them. The fertility of the whole valley, which 
indeed is not a large one, is immense. The town is irreg- 
ularly built; the houses are scattered, and lie about in 
picturesque groups, surrounded by fine gardens; they 
look white and neat on the outside, and their internal ap- 
pearance is said to be equally pleasing. Around the town 
ape aeaeaie a grotesque way, a great number of large 
aire koa oerel of which are the sites of friendly 

J Houses, that seem capriciously to seek conceal- 

ment behind the Picturesque groups of trees. 
a if » — this idyllic iandseape, the Idria, a 
reain of moderate size, from which the town derives its 


name, meandersegracefully through the whole extent of 


the valley. All around is the gigantic chain of the Julian 
Alps, a grand, gloomy contrast to the lovely vale; along 
their steep acclivities wind roads and foot-paths cut into 
the solid rock. 
. The entrance to the mines is in the centre of the town 
is hewn in the rocks, and is two hundred and sixteen 
feet in lengti; when this is passed, you descend into the 
apparently hottomless abyss. The entire depth is eighy 
hundred and sixteen feet; there are nine hundred stone 
steps and a few hundred ladder rounds which lead to it 
two hundred and seventy persons labor there by day and 
by night about one hundred; in the whole establishment 
six hundred and forty workmen are employed. The total] 
product annually is 4000 ewt. of pure quicksi!ver, 1000 of 
\ aich are used in the manufacture of vermillion, an estab- 
lishment for which is also in Idria. Forms rly, the yield 
of the mines was greater, but then the price was much 
lower than now ; the product has been decreased, with the 
express design of raising the price to its present high 
rate. It is now 200 gilders—delivered free of charge in 
Triest. 
_ The smelting is kept up during the six winter months; 
in the summer it is Suspended, as in the warm season it 
produces diseases through tre whole place among both 
men and animals. The ore whith is excavated yields ‘rom 
one-half to $0 per cent. of pure quicksilver, The com- 
mon yield in other mines is about 20 per cent. A'‘ter the 
pure quicksilver has been taken from the furnace. it is 
washed, poured into bottles of double 
taimlug usually forty-one pounds each 
tles are put in one wicker flask. 

For several years a great deal of water has constant!y 
made its way into the mines; a steam engine is kept at 
work day and night, pumping it out. t 

It must be said that the pay of the laborers in this 
mine, which yearly brings into the Austrian Treasurs 
#ove half a million of gilders nett profit, is very low, con 
sidered as ordinary day wages, without regarding the 
grave circumstance that in the very first year the take 
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in the causes of chronic diseases, which never afterwards 
leave them, and, for the rest of their shortened lives, keep 
them in an emaciated and unbappy condition The great- 
er part die between thirty and iorty, and only a few reach 
the latter age. It sounds like irony, that those who en- 
dure forty years in this service of the state are pensioned 
with full wages. Although, siter what has been said, no 
one would suppose the attainment of this reward to be 
within the bounds of possibility, yet the human constitu- 
tion has gained the vietory even over these poisonous in- 
fluences. There are three workmen there who have lived 
out their forty years service. The writer of this made 
the acquaintance of one of them; but what an existence, 
and what a reward, for forty years of such labor! 

The duration of the daily labor in the mines is fixed at 
eight hours, besides a long half hour employed in descen- 
ding and ascending. The so-called carriages which are 
drawn up and let down by a machine in the shbaits are 
used only in conveying tools, ore, and the overseers. 

The wages of the laborers is divided into three classes, 
and amounts to from 8 to 17 kreuzer (4 to 8} cents) a day. 
Besides this, what vegetables and grain they want are 
supplied to them at a moderate, fixed price, which, in 
years of scarcity offers an advantage. The third class at 
8 krenzer is the most numerous, and the first, at 17, the 
least so, as it contains only one hundred laborers. What 
a céntrast between the earnings of these people, and the 
large incomes of many wealthy men, and what a standard 
of earnings and desert in the one case and the other. 
Might we but bring hither those who with splendid 
means of support, do not even fulfil the easy duties which 
in their position are due to the state and their lellow citi- 
zens! 

During the time of smelting, the furnaces are ¢ leaned 
twice a week. It takes a singie workman a whole night 
to clean one furnace, and for this he receives four to five 
gilders, ($2,00 to $250.) From this high pay, in compa- 
rison with 8 to 17 & (4 to 8} cents) tor eight hours’ 
labor in the sha'ts, we can judge the nature o! the work 
and its consequences. Generatly, in a few days aiter the 
cleaning of a furnace, symptoms appear which give to the 
already weakened sparks o¢ lie another and an incurable 
blow. Nevertheless there are aways volunteers for the 
work, generally such as are incited to it by great poverty 
or by debts. 

[ was surprised to hear that notwithstanding the small 
pay for the ordinary but most toilsome labor, (the pits 
are so low that no one can stand erect in them, and the 
air so sultry that those who are not accustomed to it can- 
not bear it long,) and with the prospect of inevitable dis- 
ease, and untimely death, there are not only laborers 
enough, but that a large number always have their names 
enrolled, and await the departure of others, in order to 
take their places. 

To marry is only permitted to laborers of the first class, 
@ permission which is a!most a!ways made use of. The 
brides usually bring with them a bit of land and a few 
cows as dowry, which contributes to the support of the 
family, as the 17 kreuzer alone are of course not sufficient. 
They live chiefly on a milk diet, as this is both the cheap- 
est and most wholesome against the influence of the 
quicksilver. The emaciation of the fathers does not seem 
to be inherited by the children; at least I saw among 
them no very ill-looking ones. The women have also a 
very healthy appearance besides being quite handsome, 
But the workmen, on the other hand,all look very ill, and 
can be told from other men at the first glance. Their 
cheeks are ali fallen in, their comp.exion sickly and yellow 
and sometimes a yellow green, their gait tottering and 
their hands tremble; frum this they never recover. 
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For the Harbinger. 
The Street Organ. ; 


Through the city, 
Hear the ditty 
Of the organ-grinder go! 
Give a penny :— 
Not as many — 
Give heart-greeting too. 
Has the tune been played about 
Till ‘tis threadbare and worn out * 
Say not so! 
More’s the pity : 
In this ditty 
You a touching emblem see : 
Such the music 
Of this slow-sick 
Worn Humanity. 


Crowds are starving, 
Few are carving 
Little selfish fortunes out : 
Chilled with slighting, 
Stunned with fighting, 
Love must beg about. 
Count ye in despair the cost 
Of the cure? and is Man lost? 
Foolish doubt! 
Wicked city, 
Humdrum ditty, 
Want and war and slavery now : 
Buta glory, 
Past all story, 
Soon shall gild Man’s brow. 
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Latest From Mexico—Movements of Santa Anna, 


Since his escape from the Capital, but little has been 
known of the Mexican leader until an arrival at New Or- 
leans on the 25th brought the intelligence that he was at 
Puebla. On making his appearance there, he addressed 
Col. Childs, who was intrenched in the vicinity, stating that 
he had taken possession with 8,000 men, and ordered him 
to evacuate his post, and he would permit him to form a 
junction with Scott in Mexico, or the American forces at 
Perote, threatening, in the event of his refusal, to assault 
his position. Col. Childs replied that as regarded any at- 
tack upon his command, he was fully abie to sustain his 
position and defend it successfully ; that he had been hon- 
ored with the duty of defending it, and that he should do 
so to the last. 

On the 27th September, Santa Anna commerced a heavy 
cannonade upon the American works, when Col. Childs 
commenced throwing cannon-balls, bombs and grenades 
into the centre of the city, which suffered considerable in- 
jury. Hostilities were suspended about 8 o’clock at night, 
and renewed next day. 

On the 29th, Santa Anna commenced a breastwork with 
cotton bales, the Ainericans the meantime kept up a continu- 
al fire on the workmen, which was for some time returned 
briskly by the Mexicans; but finally, at the intervention of 
many citizens, Santa Anna ceased firing. Theartillery then 
marched to the convent of Santa Rosa and commenced a 
fearful attack, but night produced a cessation of firing. The 
nuns were removed from the convent, and on the 30th noth- 
ing was done except a few grenades thrown from the direc- 
tion of San Juan del Rio in rear of the convent, in whose 
church Gen. Rea had ereeted a battery to operate on San 
Jose. 

On the Ist October Santa Anna sallied out of Puebla with 
2,000 cavalry and infantry, and three pieces of artillery to 
attack the American train which le t Jalapa on the Ist and 
reached Perote on the 4th, but that his soldiers, except one 
hundred and thirty of his body guards, be‘ore reaching 
Tepeyahua!co, a small town in the viciuity, pronounced 
against him as unworthy to command, attributing the un‘or- 
tunate result of the war to his, Santa Auna’s, incapacity. 
Some loudly pronounced him traitor, and unworthy of hold- 
ing any command in the Mexican army. Santa Anna hay- 
tag reached Tepeyahuacola with his 130 husears, received an 
order from Government at Queretaro, the place to which 
the seat of government has been removed, ordering him to 
proceed hither at once with all the troops; he did not com 
ply with this mandate, but took up his line of march for 
Oajaco, the southernmost state of the Repub ic, publicly de 
claring his intention of going to that State to see i” he could 
raise another army there, for the puapose of renewing hus 
tilities with the enemy. 

A ter Santa Anna tet Pue h'a, the cannonading ceased, 
and the cotton warehouse of M. V.;!eeco, which had ‘urnish 
ed bales for his breastworks, with 2,000 bales in the Convent 
of Santa Domingo, were fired and burnt at night, causi 
the inhabitants to fear that the Americans had le.t 
trenchments and were sturming the city. 


'> 
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The rt that Santa Anna was endeavoring to embark 
is denied by the Spanish papers, and his determination to 
fight asserted. 

a subsequent arrival, which brings news from the city 
of Mexico, to the 7th ult., wo learn that the government 
nised after the flight of Santa Anna, at the head of 
which was Senor Pena y Pena, has been dissolved, and 
Santa Anna once more formally restored to the supreme 

wer and to the generalship of the Mexican armies. 

hen last heard from, he was between Perote and Puebla, 
at the head of about 1500 men. 

A conspiracy has been discovered at Yucatan, the object 
of which was to re-unite that State with Mexico. It was 
get up by men of no reputation; the authorities have ta- 

en measures to suppress it, and have been perfectly success- 
ful. 

LL 


Rhode-Island in Old Times. 


This state of society supported by slavery, would pro- 
duce festivity and dissipation, the natural result of wealth 
and leisure. Exeursions to Hartiord to luxuriate on 
‘hates salmon, were the annual indulgences of May. 
Pace races on the beach for the prize of a silver tankard. 
aed roasts of shelled and sealed fish, were the social in- 
dulgences of summer. When autumn arrived, the corn 
husking fes ivals commenced. Invitations were extended 
to all those proprietors who were in habits of family inti- 
| macy, and in return the invited guests sent their slaves to 
aid the host by their services. Large numbers would be 
gathered of both sexes, expensive entertainments pre 
pared, and ater tlhe repast, the recreation of dancing 
commenced, as every family was provided with a lara 
hall in their spacious mansions, and with natural musi 
cians among their slaves. Gentlemen in their searlet 
coats and swords, with laced ruffles over their hands, hair 
turned back from their forehead and curled and frizzled 
clubbed or queued behind, highly powdered and poma 
fumed, smal! clothes, silk stockings, and shoes ornament 
ed with brilliant buckles; and ladies dressed in brocade, 
eushioned head-dresses and high-heeled shoes, per‘ormed 
the formal minuet, with its thirty-six different positions 
and changes. ‘These festivities would sometimes continue 
for days, and the banquets among the land proprietors 





would tor a longer or snorter time be continued during 
the season of harvest. These seasons of hilarity and fes- 
tiv ty were as grati' ying to the slaves as to their masters, 
as bountiful preparations were made and like amusements 
were enjoyed by them in the large kitchens and out 

houses, the places of their residence. The great land pro- 
prietors indulged in these expensive festivals until the 
revolution. Pcrople now living relate the tact of John 
Potter having had a thousand bushels of corn husked in 
one day. The practice was continued occasionally down 
to the year 1500, but on a diminished scale of expense and 
numbers. 

At Christmas commenced the Holy-days. The work 
of the season was completed and done uj, and the twelve 
days were generally devoted to festive associations. In 
former times, all connexions by blood or affinity, were en- 
titled to rezpect‘ul attentions, and they were treated as 
welcome guests, as a matter of right on one side, and 
courtesy on the other. Every gentleman of estate had his 
circle of connexions, friends and acquaintance, and they 
were invited from one plantation to another. Every mem- 
ber of the family had his particular horse and servant, 
and they rarely rode unattended by their servant, to oper 
the gates and to take charge of the horse. Carriages 
were unknown, and the pubiic roads were not so good, 
nor 80 numerous (many o: them) as at present. Narra- 
gansett has fewer public roads than most parts of the 
State. There were driit-ways from one plantation to 
another, with gates, and this inconvenient obstruction 
still continues. Quednesset is travelled mostly through 
gates; and trom one extreme of Boston Neck to the other, 
a distance of ten miles, through the richest tract of land 
in: Narragansett, the only mode of travelling is by driit- 
ways with gates, and the great Point Judith tract had no 
public road until very lately. When all the riding was 
done on horseback, servants always attended their mas- 
ters; the badness of the roads and the troublesome impe- 
diments of gates and bars were not as sensibly felt as at 
this day, when carriages are used, and every man is his 
own servant. 

Bet the wedding was the great gala of olden time. The 
exhibition of expensive apparel, and the attendance of 
numbers almost exceeds belief. The last of these celebra- 
tions was given about the year 1790, by Nicholas Gar 
diner, Esq.; it was attended by six hundred guests. I 
knew Mr. Gardiner. He dressed in the rich styie of for- 
mer days, with a cocked hat, a full-bottomed white wig, 
snuff-colored coat, and waistcoat with deep pockets, cape 
low, so as not to disturb the wig, and at the same time ex- 
pose the large silver stock buckle o! the plaited necke'oth 
of white linen cambric, small-clothes and white-t pped 
boots, finely polished. He was a port!y, courteous gent!e 
man of the old school. Since his death, his estate has 
been divided into several good farms. 

The fox chase, with hounds and horns, fishing and fow!- 
ing, were ol jects of enchanting recreation. Wid pigeons, 
partridges, quails, woodcocks, squirrels and rabbits, were 
innumerable. Such were the amusements, pastimes, tes 
tivities and galas of Ancient Narragansett.— Updzke’s 
History. 





a 
A Yankee in Paris, 


The social career of Colonel Thorn has been s& frequent- 
ly the theme of remark, that we may be excused following 
or @ moment his magnificent mansion in Paris. His bril- 
iant é¢ntertainments, elegant equipages, and princely ex 
penditure, attracted the uttcntion oi that vast metropoiis, 
(the modern Babylon of more than ancient grandeur,) 
not mere'y that they were unrivalled in their kind, but 
or the singular phenomenon that an American—a repub- 
ican—an unsophisticated Yankee—shou'd have ventured 
into the proud domain of aristocratic splendor, and taken 
the prize in a cost.y race with the nob:es and milliona res 
of Europe. It was a revelation of American ambition 
and energy in a new field, and of all others the last where 
the aristocracy expected to meet a transatlantic com- 
petitor. It may be supposed the pretensions of the pre- 
sumptuous intruder, in their eyes, were not acknowledved 
w.thout some scrutiny—and downright curiosity was 
aroused by its novelty. Their surprise was not a little 
excited to find, that instead of bowing his knee, cap in 
hand, in homage to their nobility, and grate.ul tor its 
condescending patronage, they were compelied to sub- 
scribe to all the usual iorms 0: etiquette, and be regulur-y 
and influentially presented at the aimost royal reside. ce 
of Cal. Thorn in the rue Varennes. There were many 
amusing anecdotes current of the repngnance with which 
persons, particularily the English people of rank, submitted 
to these rigid exactions of form. “ Did you ever hear the 
like?” exe. aimed the Earl of W on one occasion in 
a noble company: “why there is no getting to this Yan- 
kee Colonel’s house without being presented with as much 
ceremony as going to court. What is this world coming 
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Paris, because he did not ring the bells of Notre Dame 
and invite them all, pell-mell, into his fine houre. They 
had heard so much of him, that they scarcely thought 
peradventure he had never heard of them. But it is cus- 
temary with the world, when it hears of good dinners and 
grand parties being given at where they are not present, 
for them to abuse the giver thereof, and call him “a hum- 
bug.” As we have all been guilty, some time or other, of 
such folly, we had best say nothing more about it.—Dem. 
Review. 
a 

(ic The French paper, Le Franco Americain, which 
was published for a period in our city, and with fair 
success, we learn, is transferred to New Orleans. A 
week ago to-day the enterprising Editor left for the 
Crescent City, and will commence operations immedi- 
itely on his arrival. The cause of removal, we learn, 
was not want of suecess here, but to establish himself 
in the great centre of the French population in our 
country. He wiilendeavor to form an intellectual con- 
nection between the descendants of France and their 
mother country, by publishing all that takes place there 
in the political, literary and philosophical world. We 
are sincerely glad of it. Questions relating to political 
und social progress of great depth and moment have 
become the order of the day in France, and are dis- 
cussed with great ability by the progressive portion of 
the press. 

The French, after their long experience in revolu- 
tions and politic il controversies, are coming to see that 
reforms are needed, not only in political institutions, 
but in the sorzal and industrial mechanism of society. 
\t is pleasing and instructive to peruse tie discussions 
cong on in France, of new and profound questions, 
Which have never before been brought up in the history 


if the world, and which aim directly . t the elevation of 
he poor and oppressed portion of our fellow men. The 
pist revolutions of that country freed and elevated the 
Bourgeois (the middle classes). The ery is now fora 
e ‘ t il revoluti 1, Whiel hall elevate the people the 
toiling millions, who e se the four-fifths of the 
population Many of the best mind ire taking hold of 
this movement, and itis not contined to what may be 
talled radical reformers Tribune. 


A 
From the London Ih 1 
(Tycho Brahe’s Motto.) 


lirer 
“Seem Not-—-Be.” 


BY W 


Out on seeming ! shall life ever 


Garb itself in hollow shows, 


But a stagnant pool, plague-spreading, 
O’er which green but thinly grows— 
But 


Glide all shapes most foul to see ? 


a jungle through whose verdure 


Off with empty shows of virtue! 
Off with semblance! skem notr—rne. 


Out on all this hollow mouthing 
Timed devotion- fashioned prayer ! 

Where, while breath’s alone adoring, 
Sleeps the soul, and takes no care! 

Where, through easeful self-delightment, 
Six times runs the flood of day, 

And the seventh’'s feigned abasement 
Life’s great debt is held to pay. 


Out on all these masques of goodness 
This our life doth vaunting wear, 
Through whose eyes the subtle evil, 
And sloth’s sleepy eyeballs gare! 

Not for forms of breath-devotion 
For the shows of good ye see, 
Was life given, but for true working ; 
Scorn thou semblance ; seem not—pr. 
A 
From Douglas Jerrold’s Newspaper. 

_ Protection or Women.—A meeting has been held at 
Exeter—(the Bishop was not present) —for the purpose 
ot acknowledging and giving fuller effect to the efforts 
ot the Associate Institution, est ibli-hed for the better 
protection of women by law. Public feeling is becom- 
ing more keenly alive to the great social ev;! of female 
prostitution ; more restles and intolerant of the organ- 
ized system of soul and body murder; fora system it is 
especially supported and carried out by well-dressed. 
moneyed hags, who, dumned to the cruelest of tre he 
ery. betray the young and artless of their own se 
rofitable trade, as means of daily, | Et 
protitat ,a y, loathsome bread. 

Chitin Do thou but think 
} What ‘tis to cram 4 maw, or clothe a back, 
From such a filthy vice: say to thyself, 
From their abominable and beastly touches 
I drink, | eat, array my self, and live.” 
Pd Very recently, the Chief Rabbi of the Jew 
j these dealers of own creed in flesh and blood 
} threatening them the worst displeasure of the 

-ynagogue Such dealers are henes torth to be refused 
idmission to their ordinary place of worship: their 

ons and their daughters are not to be mariied by a 
Jewish priest; und when they die are to be buried 
‘part, as accursed from the common dead Should 
these denunciations have effeet upx e onl 
Israel—hitherto filthily distinguished p ste. pete. 

ael—nhithe) ily distinguished by their traffic in 
h man abominations—then will remain to Christians 
lone a monope ly of profitable wick: dness: that is, if 
the trade be permitted to continue. 
i > ic fie Pees 
True it i » many difficulties an attempt to 
reform throughout the syst-m ; but the greater atrocity 
may, we think, be successively grappled with Say 


that a Mrs. Cole shall rob a man’s daughter of her scart. 
ner necklace, any piece of { 


apparel or property ; and 
the father seeks satisfaction in punishment of the thief 
itthe Old Bailey. Say, however, that Sycorax robs the 


gitlof herselt, dooming her to pollution and a life of 
horror; why, the procuress hag langhs at the law and 
pockets her infernal wages. Surely—albeit we admit 
much difficulty in a general attempt at reform—surely 

such an evil-doer may be seized and punished with a 
rigor demanded by the blasphemy committed against 
human nature. And whereas we punish with egual 
torcether ceiver ot stolen goods, when they are me rely 
chattel-—so would we visit with heaviest vengeance of 
the law the sensual coward w ho employs a wretch to 
vetray to him hisvictin. We are well aware, however 

that to propose such a law is to be met / that too, 
by easiest morualists in highest places—with the plea 
that to attempt any legal restraint is to do more harm 
than good. ** Better let matters remain as they are; 
there must be a certain amount of nan abouination, 
and itis more decent that the law should suffer a veil 
to hang before it, than to« xpose ie wickedness to the 
knowledge of outraged virt i scandalized re specta- 
bility Such is the plea of even some lawmakers, 
pec ommoners such a plea from such peo- 
ple we receive with gr distrust—with much 


s denounced 
118 


win 


be set 


rs and « 


Ss --—n 


to?” Bat their wonder was doubled whenever they got |" When th ‘ f he , ee 
there. The sumptuous furniture, the order of the serviee, | 4.5, a << ** . co » cessily of the veal, 

a : > ? i >} the curtain of the law we ave a shrewd guess of the 
the rare richness of the entertainment, the rank of hi- s tech oat. ts ' } : . 

p . 7 ort of conve iient moralists who ar fuin to hide 
guests, the ease and distinction of his tamily, converted })..hind it on 
even the arrogant, purse-| roud English, into subdued a. d {> To blench f 1a consideration of the subject is nota 
respectiul admirers of what they might imitate, but not t delicacy, but sheer eo vardic: We acknow Sao 
surpass The diplomatie dinners of Colonel Thora were the -ineertty of Mir. Spooner in his cham Sar : “er 
readily|attended by the ambassadors of al! the first Eu- | fp) 4}. ty. Weacknowledge him abu one il shin a 
ropean powers at Paris, whilst his balls, suirees, &c. were | [joht (in wer lantern)—a burning warning in tl e { ' [: 
throngéd by the highest rank of Paris. Strange to say, | est ways of the world. But the evil lies di # ; oe the 
that in the first city of Europe, the house of an American } »)/)!! e than is visible to the eve of Mr ene 
geutteman conierred the stamp of fashion on t e only | Poverty, hideous poverty, is the great cause « { s a 
who were favored with its entree. The gossip of the da) |! y and degradation throughout the « untry It ‘is 
was busy with the probable amount of his yearly expen- } r, Want, (hat genarates vir When women are 
d.tures; and all the details of his splendid establishinent ! da sufficiency of bread by honest !abor.—thev are 
were Capvassed to get at this mooted fact. It was | made prone to listen tot tution, and ** turn to folly.” 
that hisstable contained some twenty-five horses , We put it to Mr. Spooner to eal te—how many 
choicest breed ; that his family had all their separate and } seamstresses, s! rs, and others wither on 
gvergeous equipages; that his list of Vat un tfinsufficient wages when | ring with their hands 

early th rty; that his silver plate was « rm ind ek at this me: ut a shorter path t the grave, by 
that even his sepres dessert-dishes cost 100 fra: yd be lking the st ts? Itastor t litical economist 
that one of his grand balls must stand him in 25,000 es ever ret thes roti to considet the 
(35,000 :) and so with these data on hand did the quid- }ren forthe wi ofl uit t Ar 

unes of Paris struggle to estimate the sum ictal of an | pe ( Conemy | ! must reas 
American fortune. ‘To the honor of Col. 1 be tj ’ 3 an : © tabi 
recorded, that in the height * social gra 1, 3 \ - t i his 
evased to shower his hos al itie » bi 4 i ‘ rbre ri i lu ¢ ic Vv 1y 
All who came wit etter or iutroduction were cordia : t \ I , 

ree ved aud kindly tertai. ed. A { von t f t : i 
lions of the day—noble, d matic, literar &c.—inade | Geserve the | 1 His siti ‘ 3 
tl acquaintance of Col. Thora very desiral toa Al a scarlet aud . i - > : a“ 
rican traveller. It is true that Col. Thorn ineurred the | ™ Ics. Phe el 7,” st wil Lor 
urious ill-will of maby of his countrywen who cainy to | Me streets. 








Tas Fiesty or Batrin.—We cut the following from 
the letter of a correspondent ofthe Courter and Enquirer: 
he is describing the battle of Contreras. The picture 
needs no comments to let forth its revolting and horrid 


character : 

We had marched but a short distance, when we saw 
the Mexican Army drawn up in line of battle, at the 
base of a mountaim, on the right was a large body of 
cavelry, next artillery, next infantry, again artillery, 
&c., ali their forces amounted thirty-two thousand men 
They were beautifully uniformed, and presented an 
imposing and warlike appearance. We still advanced 
to take up our position, and before our line was formed 
they opened their heavy artillery upon us, (twenty 
heavy pieces of cannon) which felled many of our 

allant officers. At3 P. M. our batteries opened upon 
them, and soon after musketry aud cannon on both 
sides, until darkness closed the bioody work 

The morning opened on astill bloodier scene. At 
the break of day our whole line charged that of the 
enemy. It was one of the grandest and most awful 
scenes the eye ever witnessed on the battle field. At 
the sound of the bugles, our whole line advanced with 
a firm step on this large body of troops under a heavy 
fire of canister and grape from twenty-two heavy pieces 
of cannon, and several thousand muskets. Not a man 
of our army faltered, but steadily advanced upto the 
cannon’s mouth, and when within fifty yards of them, 
our musketry poured its deadly fire into their ranks.— 


At this instant their cannonading was more terrible 
than ever, every discharge thining our ranks at an 
awful rate. Our troops continued advancing when 
within thirty yards of them, our whole line gave them 
one volley of musketry, and rush 1 on thein with the 
baynot’ rending the air with ch lhe Mexican 
could not withstand the impetus of our troops, they 
broke their line, tled trom their cannon, and retreated 
to the plains Cheir loss was tremendous, | saw in 


one place tive hundred dead bodies, and three times 
younded and dying. 
TT 


The Moment of Death, 


this nenmiber 


BY HAN CHRISTIAN AND 


What can it be that shies 807 it purifies my sight 
I feel my eyes are opened in the glory of this light 
Betore the strength within my soul my head bows like a ree 
And from each bond of meaner kind my heart is gently treed 
In death wings plume our shoulders, so did our youth believe ; 
Yos, then the wings which lift from change our panting souls 


receive 


Amid the starry system, beyond earth’s farthest reach 
1 see a Godhead's greatness surpassing human speech 
I sec a vast eternity in all, even in my heart ,; 


And every cloud dissolves in light as this world’s shores depart 


We all of us are poor and weak, but none are evil quite 


Oh, if we could, while yet on earth, as plainly others know 
As we are known unto ourselves, we should not grieve them so 
In great things and in small alike myself I truly scan, 

But *tis in death that first we learn to know our brother man 
—My faith is clear, | am so light, am of such bliss possessed,— 
1 feel a strife, an impulse, and yet a heavenly rest! 


TT 
Correspondence of the Charleston Courier. 
New York Oct. 26, 1847. 

To-day is a premcm tion of November, and not of No- 
vember only, but of the shrill-voiced and sharp biting 
winter behind. ‘Though the sky is clear and sunny, there 
is a trenchant humor in the air that goes to the very 
marrow and puts a blue tint upon the noses of the pas- 
sengers in the streets. A snug over coat is now the only 
livery of comfort, and a corner by the fire a thing sought 
for within doors. Now the poor begin to fee! the full ef- 
fects of their poverty. First they lose the employment 
that the busy summer has given them, and of whose wa- 
ges they have saved nothing; and then they have no 
means of supplying the wants which result from the daily 
increasing severity of the season. Of these untortunates, 
there are thousands in this city. Without fuel, without 
clothing, in many cases without shelter of any kind, how 
they exist through the winter no one can tell. Of course 
many resort to the.t, mary who but for sternest necessity 
would never wear the stain of crime; many others bear 
their privations and sufferings as best they may, receiving 
what aid is afforded by the liberal alms giving ot the weal- 
thy and charitable. Last wiater there were here thirty 
thousand persons without employment, and the number of 
those who reccived charity was also almost too large for 
belief. Who can estimate the sum of moral evil that arises 
from such destitution? And, after all, is not a great city, 
with its wealth, its fashion, its commerce, its arts, its noble 
public institutions, its unceasing mental and business activi- 
ty, the saddest spectable that the earth offers? Even a 
great battle field, strewn with the mangled and bloody slain, 
with forlorn wives and mothers seeking the cold forms ot 
the loved and lost, is hardiy so painful. Alter a little while, 
the heart-rending features of that scene will have disap- 
peared—death and destruction will have yielded to lite and 
beauty—the waving grasss, fragrant flowers and ripening 
harvests, will have effaced every mark of ruin. But over 
these great battle fields of poverty nature comes to cast no 
veil of loveliness—the struggle is never over, no truce gives 
the victims a respite of hope, no prosperity secures them 
against worse sufferings than they have yet undergone. 
And it a few have the tortune to escape, it is only to make 
room for a still larger number. And when is this great, 
giaring fact of poverty and pauperizm to disappear trom 
the face of society? Who is able to answer that question? 





a 
Associations, 

The Amesburg Transcript has complimented us upon our 
remarks upon club houses and club associations for various 
economical purposes. The more the attention of the public 
can be fixed upon the utility of unions, such as “ protective 
unions” for the retail sales of goods at wholesale prices, as 
agricultural unions,” for the i creased production of bread- 
stuffs, aad more especially, of “ associations” upon the plan 
of Fourier, the sooner will public opinion be united upon 
the necessity of acting for the common good rather than 
for personal aggrandizement. A yerson ot leisure, possess- 
ed of the information, might demonstrate in mathematical 
figures, that, one thousand persons properly oraganized on a 
large tarm with mechanical shops, &c., might produce more 
than five thousand persons could want. ‘The waste of pro- 
perty, and time, and talent, under our present system of 
isolated house-holds, is almost incredible. Suppose that in 
a village, all the cooking was s¢ientifically managed by one 
great cooking establishment. Not only better bread, vi- 
ands, &e., would be furnished, but hundreds of cooks, re 
tailers, &c., and many useless rents would be dispensed with. 
We should not send to retail stores to buy our uncooked 
provisions at retail prices, but should send to the pu).i 
cookery to buy our cooked dinners, &c., at the wholesale 
prices. Thus we shall save trom 30 to 60 per cent. But 
these reforms naturally lead us to the consideration of other 
points. The land is not created by man, but was given to 
man by God. Who then shall hay: the benefit of it? 
Sha'l one or a few by torce of law, seize all the land and 

The reply is that our system 





SS 


leave the landless to penury ? 
of holding land is utterly at variance with philosophy and 
religion. We have an exclusive right to what we make, but 
we do not make air, sunshine, water and land. No man has 
an exclusive right to them; as slavery is | ning to be 
thought unchristian, so also will land monopoly be found to 
inconsistent with all the morality of the gospel. But we 
must begin to reform upon these subjects in a small way. 
The monks small, and finally acquired immense 
wealth. Le property be transmitted to “ Successrs.” and 
not to “ heirs,’ and soon all mankind would have an a 


began 


bundanee, if all were the “ successors,” of accumulated 
wealth. Let the two or three families commence the work 
of combination; let them open their houses and shops to 


others as they have means, and in time, whole villages, like 
the ancient monasteries, would grow up. 
doctrine of cslebricy was all nonsense 
ive in Community as wel! as celibrates. 


But the monkish 
; married people may 
A large tavern or 
church shows us the way in which families may unite with 
out mutual conflict.— Essex Banner. 7 





_ They talk of commencing an extensive Cotton Factory 
in Washington City. The Delta says,“ We know of no 
better location for one, The members of Congress w uj 





' 
| 
! 
| 
Now for the first time can I read my brother’s heart aright ; 


. THE HA 


Resolutions Passed at the National Reform Convention 
in Boston, Saturday, Oct, 30, 1847, 


lst. Resolved, That the time has come, when the pro- 
duetive laborers should unite to establish principles and 
carry out measures consistent with Justice and Humanity, 
—that the Legisi-tion of the past has been partéal and ex- 
clusive, the speculators being privileged at the expense of 
the producers,—that such legislation should no longer be 
tolerated, and that especially can we see no good reason 
why the non-producer should be legally licensed to plun- 
der the producer. 

2d. Resolved, That in the nominations of the two promi- 
nent political parties, care has been taken to select those 
who possess. wealth or high station, thereby creating a ten- 
dency to create caste in society, therefore we will vote for 
those who we believe will be governed in the discharge of 
their official duties by principles of justice, without regard 
for high or humb'e position. 

3d. Resolved, That slavery is @ crime against humanity, 
so outrageous “as, to be hated, needs but to be seen,” and 
ought to be abolished immediately, and the question comes 
upon us with peculiar force at the present crisis. What 
is necessary to be done to abolish Slavery ? 

4th. Resolved, That it is hereby suggested to our anti- 
slavery and “no-voting” friends, that they adopt the 
measures and political actions that shall secure to every 
disenthralled slave, whatever their complexion or the time 
of their disenthralment, whether past or future, the peace- 
able and immediate possession of a sufficient quantity of 
land to enable them to procure the necessary means of 
subsistence whenever their liberation is achieved, without 
onsulting the interesi, will or caprice of a landlord ? 

5th. Resolved, That while we are opposed to slavery at 
the South, we are likewise opposed to oppression at the 


to chattel slavery in some States, to have politiia! princi 
ciples for the security of their own freedom, and the free- | 
dom as well as the liberation of the slaves of others. 
6th. Resolved, That the freedom o the public lands— 
the limitation of the quantity of land that may herea‘ter 
be acquired by any individual in this State—the exemp- 
tion of the Homestead from all distraint for future debt 
the restriction of the hours of daily labor to ten upon pub 
and in establishments chartered by law—the pas- 
cage of a Lien Law for the protection of productive =f 
ind direct ta all government expenses, | 
vital importa 


lic work, 
| borer ration for 
ce to all classes of our cit 

zens, especia representatives and | 
part of that class, we | rselves to the support of 


| are measures ot 

i 

j 

| 

} : ; 

| 7 tun toon m0 ee believe tavorable to the adopti mi 
| 


ly to produ and as 


edge ot 


7th. Resolved, That we have witnessed in the conduct | 
and character of Gerrit Smith, of New York, one of na- 
| ture n hone man, and we commend his] 
name to the next Industrial Congress as worthy our suf- 


frages for the office highest in the gift of the people. 


j 
of these measures, } 
i 
| 


yblemen, an 
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ALEXANDER Humro._pr.—Alexander Von Humboldt, 
the traveller, the author, the philosopher, the statesman, 


says the Berlin correspondent of the Providence Jour- 
nal, is now in his 72d year, but he is still hale and ac- 
tive, and his blue eyes sparkle as brightly as when he 
stood upon the heights of the Andes, and traversed the 
steppes of Born to a noble and hereditary 
wealth, he resolved to devote himself to intellectual 
He chose the dangerous and fatiguing path 
lof a scientific traveller. To behold with his own eyes 
the organism of the world, to judge by patient, ocular 
investigation of the philosophy of creation—this was his 
task. [nthe accomplishment of this object, he made 
voyages, and voyages of years’ duration, and some of 
the most difficult and unfrequented portions of Europe, 
Asia and America, were trodden by his footsteps. I! 
has been remarked by Professor Ritter, that America 
has been twice disecovered—actually, objectively by 
(‘hristopher Columbus; scientifically by Alexander Von 
Humboldt. Besides this, Humboldt is one of the most 
voluminous living authors, and has long been the chief 
confidant, and most influential counsellor of the Prus- 
sian monarch. All the honors which royalty could be- 
stow have been heaped upon him, and butafew months 
since, what is generally considered the crowning hon- 
or, viz: the Order of the Black Eagle, which, hereto- 
fore, has been almost exclusively confined to members 
of royal houses. When young he was exceedingly 
wealthy, but he has expended immense sums in travel, 
ind at present his books, of which ‘* Cosmos” is the 
last, whose second volume hasrecently been published, 
ind which, in itself, forms a new epoch in the philoso- 
phy of natural science, constitute the principal source 
of hisincome. Rich, however, in a nobler sense of 
the wora, in the honor and respect of mankind, in the 
consciousness of a life devoted successfully to great 
and high pursuits, he stands a kind of scientific patri- 
arch, the Nestor of learning and letters—one of the 
chiefest of those, who, next to the teacher of true 
righteousness, merit most of the gratitude of men: 
‘ Seeing ignorance is the curse of God, 
Knowledge, the wing wherewith we fly to Heaven.” 


Siberia 


pursuits. 





Ilis correspondence is immense, and though still 
still pursuing his own profound investigations, nothing 
which concerns learning and true science at home or 
broad, escapes his vigilant eye. [lately saw a letter 
from him in which he speaks of our own Prescott in 
terms of unqualified praise, calling him, without reser- 
vation, one of the first living historians. All who know 
this truly great man testify to the simplicity of his /ife, 
the urbanity of his manners, and the goodaess of his 
heart. Prussia is of.en called a poor kingdom, but 
when she ean boast of such a man as Alexander Von 
Humboldt, and of others almost equally distinguished, 
wherein does her poverty consist? Would that all na- 
tions might place more value upon those purer and pro- 
founder resources of intellectual wealth, which yield 
their immortal revenues at all seasons and under all 
circumstances ! 


REVIEW. _ 


A Collection from the Newspaper Writings of NATHANTEL 
Pearopy Rocers. Concord: John R. French, 1847, pp- 
380. 

We are greatly indebted to the compiler of this volume, 
for such a picturesque memorial of a man, whose genius 
was too original, whose nature was too exuberant and im- 
pulsive, whose feelings were too deep and universal, and 
whose gifts of style and expression were too attractiveand 
beautiful, for any differences of opinion or position to 
permit him to remain long an alien from the hearts of his 
countrymen. We will not use the stere« typed phrase, 
that this book is an honor to American literature, but we 
are sure that it will win the admiration of every sincere 
and susceptible spirit among us, for its singular freshness 
of sentiment, its gushing enthusiasm, the inimitable nai- 
vete of its personal descriptions, its curious blending of 
the comic with the serious, and the tone of solemn pathos, 
—not always untinctured with bitterness, it is true —with 
which it expatiates on the mountain masses of social evil 
that throw their dark shadow over the prospects ef Hu- 
manity. 

Mr. Rogers was endowed with a highly sensitive and 


poetical temperament. His feelings were keenly alive to 


every form of beauty, whether displayed in external na- 
ture, in literature, or in human character. His imagina- 
tion perpetually revelled in scenes of ideal purity and 
loveliness, and could ill brook the perverseness and defor- 
mities which actual life everywhere presents. His native 
tendencies led him to religion, as the most sublime mani- 
festation of human nature, and educated under the influ- 
ence of one of the “straiter” theological sects that have 


lone so much to give the New England character the | 
hardness and inflexibility of its own granite, he was for 
many years devoted to the dogmas and observances of a 
church, with whose spirit he could have had little inner 
sympathy, and whose dominion in later life he perhaps too 
scornfully repudiated. 

He is known to the public principally as a leader of 
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North, and we earnestly ask, especially of those opposed | prominently into view the intimate connection of all social 


| evils—and seems to have glimpses of the necessity of in- 


| that Mr. Rogers should have carried the principle of in- 
} 
| (liv dualism to an intensity of heat, that threatened to 


| regarding every organised body as an engine of oppres- 


RBINGER. 
















— 


and on the thick tree-tops! What music to go to 
by, to a tired boy as he lays under the naked roof! 
the great low bass thunder as it rolls off over the hills and 
ettles down behind them—to the v centre, and 
can feel the old Earth jar under your feet—that is musie 
and poetry and life. And if the lightning strikes you— 
what of that! It won’t hurt you. ‘Favored man, > 
as uncle Pope says, ‘by touch ethereal slain.’ A 
touch, compared to Disease’s, the Doctors’, or Poverty’s. I 
am no trifler with human destiny—but nothing that nata- 
rally happens to man can hurt him. Earthquakes and 
thunder storms not excepted. Fear makes some thi 
look unkindly—but live right, and it ‘casteth out fear, 
and Nature won’t hurt anybody, oranything. If the Peo- 
le won’t hurt. themselves or one another, Goa never will 
urt them. God is the People’s friend.” 


We trust the intimation given by the Editor “that an- 
other collection of Mr. Rogers’ newspaper weigings may 
be made and published at a future day,” will be speedily 
fulfilled. 


movement. His intuitive sense of justice and humani- 
ty, led him too see clearly the intolerable evils of human 
bondage ; his delicate conscientiousness impelled him to 
abjure all responsibility for the system; and his soul! of 
fire could find no vent for the emotions that were consum- 
ing it, in view of what he deemed a flagrant outrage on 
man, except in those burning words of indignation, which 
scorched whatever they touched. In the midst, however, 
of the most vehement invective, we find those gleams of 
a kindly nature, those green spots of luxuriant verdure 
beneath the volcanic torrent of rebuke, which show us 
that his heart was full of all gracious and gentle affections, 
and that if his eloquence seems too highly charged with a 
sulphureous element, it was because it was the eloquence of 
moral despair. The vivid perception of an evil, with no 
knowledge of its remedy, must always excite indignation 
at those who are supposed to be its causes. The blandest 
physician will often be conscious of a feeling of irritation 
with the patient whose disease baffles his skill. If the 
fiery-hearted Rogers had learned from science or from 
intuition, the system ordained by the Divine Providence 
for the cure of slavery, with every other form of social 





Views of Christian Nurture, and of Subjects adjacen 
thereto. By Horace Busunett.” Hartford: Edwin 
Hunt. 1847. pp. 251. 

Mr. Bushnell is a Congregrational minister settled at 
Hartford, who has put forth, hitherto, several occasional 
) Sermons and addresses, distinguished by fervid imagina~ 
| tion, by frequent felicity of diction, by a very rare vigor 

of thought, and, what is better than all, a very uncom- 

| non measure of Christian insight. His style is sometimes 
| slovenly, and the level of his eloquence a little too raised, 
| perhaps, for along discourse, but no one remarks these 
small defects in the wealth of human sympathy which 
emote every page. 


evil, his language, whileit would not have exhibited less 
pathos and energy, would have been more temperate and 
genial. A change in this respect, we faney, is visible in 
| the later productions of his pen. He deals less in sarcasm, 


| Pe rsonal denunciation, and violent appeals—brings more 


dustrial organization to a wholesome reform. . . 
After reading one of these vivid 


| productions, so full of faith in the divine goodness, so full 
verate the evils he was compelled to bear, it was natural | ; ; 


With his ardent imagination, prone to color and exag- 


of hope in the future of humanity, one is at no loss to say 


whose preaching he would “sit under” if he lived in 

| 

re : | Hartford. For to enjoy Mr. Bushnell’s discourses, you 

isume every form of organization, by which men are | ; oe : o 
‘ ate Ne E need almost no theological memory, and are disqualified 

Suspicious, with the | x 


relations. | nat ] } i 
j rather than helped by whatever pertains to you of secta- 


ound together in social 
nost sensitive jealousy, of every approach to an infringe- |. . 
' ' 1 sabi as . a “y° , . f ~— {rian prejudice. We speak, however, only from the im- 
rent on human lberty,—dreading the tyranny of an ir- } ° aaa e . . ak 

renitndiiide caaheslt - = thee tal aie iin i ad tl scales | pression made on us by his published discourses. All these 
Pe ee a, ee ee ee | indeed confound the moral or individual life, with the re- 


generate or social life, which is a flat affront to Christiani- 


ion,—he places himself in battle-array against all consti- ; 
cs . ; eo ty; but then the sentiment belongs so honestly to Mr. 


tuted authorities, from the autocrat of an empire to the 
This 
which may be forgiven to the spirit of freedom ; 


Bushnell, is so evident a phasis of his own living experi- 
ence, that we should await with all confidence its gradual 
resolution into something of far more positive worth, 
Mr. Bushnell is primarily a man, whose life is in the pres- 
ent, and not a theologian, whose life is in the past: and he 
cannot, therefore, long remain indifferent to the great 
thought which glorifies the present. 

The publication before us is altogether superior in inter- 
est to any Mr. B. has yet put forth. It is made up of two 
discourses on Christian Nurture; of an argument in vin- 
dication of the doctrine of the discourses; and of some 
ether papers having the same general scope. 

The doctrine of the discourses is interesting as a truth 
Mr. Bushnell finds the senti- 
ment very prevalent among the New England churches, 
| that the Christian life is not consubstantiate with the or- 
| dinary social life, or to be claimed like it as the inheritance 
ductions, that bear the not to be mistaken stamp of geni- | of the child from the parent; but is rather a wholly dis- 
| tinct life, originating in some special operation of divine 
oe | power toward the adult, and addressed to some other end 
and true a man, that he could not but write with strength | than the making him perfect in all social relations. Ac- 
and truth. : “ 

p ao = : fy? | cording to this sentiment, “the child is to grow up in sin, 
@ wine-press, bright, sparkling, rich, and delicious, but and to be converted after he comes to a mature age.” 
needing the influence of time, to give it mellowness and Mr. B. maintains in opposition to this, that the true a 
purity. If he had lived longer, free from the harassing de ides of Christian an ig thet the child is to 
circumstances that embittered the latter years of his life, grow up a Christian ; that he is “ open on the world as 
blessed with a comprehensive faith in the purposes of God ons that spiritually renewed. net reniembetiae the 
for the redemption of Humanity, and surrounded with time when he went through a coal nee but 
the “troops of friends” that his admirable qualities won seeming rather to have loved what is good Sam Bin eons 
liest years.” “The house, having a domestic Spirit of 


a weakness 
but a | 
more comprehensive theory of human relations would have | 
} 
| 


moderator of a town-meeting. was 


placed him on a higher platform, from which he could have 
een the union of order and liberty, hierarchical subordi- 
nation and individual independence. 

But we will not quarrel with what we deem the errors 


and shortcomings of this noble-minded man. He was a 





child of genius, of passion, of beautiful impulses, from 
whom it would be claiming too much to expect the round- 
He wrote with no 
view to literary reputation ; his style is as far removed as | 


ed finish and completeness of a sage. 


and as a sign of the times, 


possible from everything elaborate or artificial, and while | 
pouring forth his impassioned strains of eloquence and 
poetry in the weekly columns of an obscure reform news- | 
paper, he was all unconscious that he was embodying pro- 


us. He wrote well, not because he aimed at mastership 
in the art of composition, but because he was so strong 


His style reminds us of the fresh running of 


for him, in spite of misunderstanding and reproach, he 








would have given us, certainly not a more brilliant ex- 
pression of his rare powers, but a memorial of his high 
thoughts and noble aims, that would have been as valuable 
for its symmetry and completeness, as the present one is 
for its fragmental grandeur and wild beauty. 

The Introduction to this volume, by Rev. Mr. Pierpont, 
is a modest and tender tribute to the memory of a belov- 
ed friend, who had been brought near to his heart, no less 
by congeniality of spirit than by similarity of experience. 
The general tone which pervades it may be inferred from 
the closing passage :—‘“ Sunday, the 18th of October, the 
remains of N. P. Rogers were borne to the grave by a few 
Having loved him, they loved 
It was a 


loving and faithful friends. 
him unto death. I well remember the day. 
snowy day,—the first snow of our northern autumn. Win- 
ter seemed to have come upon us before his time. Return- 
ing from the humble chapel where I had led the worship, 
of a small society, concerning whose faith ‘ we know, that 
everywhere, it is spoken against,’ I could not but feel 
saddened by the early desolation and dreariness of the 
seene. Little did I think that the frost of death had al- 
ready fallen, before its time, upon my poor friend Rogers 
and that his cold remains were, even then, on their way 
through falling snows, from his late home, to the ‘house 
appointed for all living’ Yet soit was. And she, who 
had so bravely helped him bear his cross, watched by the 
side of his bed, and communicated with his dear but dis- 
tant friends, informing them that there was no hope left 
that her husband’s life could long be spared to them and 
to her, was, with her children—one of whom, two days 
before, had sung the father and husband to sleep with her 
sweet ‘Angel’s Whisper,—sitting, a widow in affliction, 
in the house that was left to them, O how desolate!” 

We would gladly fill our columns with extracts from 
the “pictured pages” of this volume, but are obliged to 
content ourselves with a single paragraph, which is a spe- 
cimen of the author’s genuine sympathy with nature, and 
the singular felicity with which he “moralises” on the 
most common subjects. It is a piece entitled “It Rains.” 


“While I am writing, it is raining most magnificently 
and gloriously, out doors. It absolutely roars, it comes 
down in such multitude and big drops. And howrefresh- 
ing! It waters the earth. There has been but little rain, 
and our sandy region had got to looking dry and desert- 
ed. Everything looks encouraged now, as the great strain- 
er over head is letting down the shower bath. The grass 
darkens, as it drinks it in, with a kind of delicate satisfac- 
tion. And the trees stand and take it, as a cow does a 
earding. They hold as still as a mouse, while they “ abide 
its peltings,” not moving a twig, or stirring a leaf. The 
dust of the wide naked street is transmuted into mud; 
and the stages sound over the road, as if they rattled on 
naked pavement. Puddles stand in all the hollows. You 
ean hardly see the people for umbrellas—and the clouds 
look as if they had not done with us. The prospect for 
the Canterbury meeting looks lowery. Let it rain. All 
for the best. It is extraineous, but I could hardly help 
noticing the great Rain and saying this word about it. I 
think the more mankind regard these beautiful doings in 
Nature, the more they will regard each other, and love 
each other, and the less inclined to—enslave each other. 
The readier abolitionists they will become. And the bet- 
ter. The Rain is a great Anti-Slavery discourse. And I 
like to have it pour. No eloquence is richer to my spirit, 
or music. A thunder shower, what can match it for elo- 
quence and poetry! That rush from Heaven of the big 
drops—in what multitude and succession, and how they 
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grace dwelling in it, should become the church of child- 
hood, the table and hearth a holy rite, and Lire AN ELE- 
MENT OF SAVING POWER.” Mr. Bushnell’s meaning is 
very plain. It is simply this: that a child under true pa- 
rental discipline, will infallibly grow up a heavenly man. 
He does not mean that the child is naturally good, be- 
cause then he would mature and fructify as the flowers 
do, and there would be no need of parental training to 
secure a true development. He means that the human 
| life has a proper order of its own : that God has surround- 
ed its infant years with instrumentalities, the end and 
appropriate efficacy of which are to ensure it a heavenly 
maturity. This order is spiritual, and stands expressed 
in the distinctly human relation of parent and child. AD 
and the 


But human 
parentage implies more than the mere communication of 
animal life; it implies, also, the constant communication 
of good affections, of just thoughts, and upright endeav- 
ors. Thus it is a spiritual relation, elevating the merely 
natural relation in which the parties previously stood, into 
« truly human one, or one which accurately images the 
relation of the Creator to the creature. 

Mr. Bushnell admits then the existence of a divine or- 
der in humanity, or of an order whose end, if properly 
obeyed, is blessing. This is,in truth, a great advance, 
and at once anthenticates Mr. B. as a true teacher, as a 
licentiate, at least, of that new and everlasting church 
which the Lord founds, and not man. But Mr. B. cannot 
make this his abiding place. He must remember that the 
parental relation is only one feature of tfe universal so- 
}cial relation which distinguishes, nay which constitutes 

humanity; and that the efficacy of this partial relation 
is, therefore, contingent upon the purity of the universa- 
one. If my business fellowship, or my church fellowship 
or my professional fellowship of any kind, be diabolically 
ordered; that is to say, if it does not proceed upon just 
principles, but makes the enforced subjection of others 
necessary to my welfare; then my fellowship with my 
children will be proportionately vitiated, and I shall fail 
to accomplish its ends. The true parent cannot be the 
false man in any sphere; nor the latter the true parent 
in any degree above that of mere animal fondness, 

We put it, then, to Mr. Bushnell’s candor, whether if 
there be a divinely ordered relation for the child, there be 
not a fortiori a divinely ordered relation for the parent 
also, if only to give efficacy to the vther? The bad pa- 
rent cannot train up the good child. The man who 
thrives in an atmosphere of social injustice, can only con- 
veys piritual contamination to his offspring. And yet the 
parental relation is divine with the highest uses. God did 
not design, then, to fix «pon this relation a perpetual ster- 
ility. But He has lef its spiritual fertility contingent up- 
on the right orderiag of all our social relations,—or upon 
the advent of that Divine society which is the worthy 


animal existence is the fruit of sexual union : 


human existence of course involves this. 








travail of the Redeemer’s soul, and which is now descend- 
ing from God out of heaven to make sacred the universal 
life of man. 

In short, we would see Mr. Bushnell adding to the Con- 
gregationalist, the Associationist, which is the true desti- 
: earnest minds like his. Meanwhile, let our read- 
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nelancholy twaddle that distills from the ordinary pulpit. 


Ve quote from the second discourse, pp. 41—43. 
«“ What motives are laid upon all Christian parents, by 
e doctrine I have established, to make the first article 
family discipline a constant and careful discipline of 
mselves, I would not undervalue astrong and decided 
vernment in families. No family can be rightly trained 
ithout it. But there is a Kind of virtue, my byethren, 
hich is not in the rod—the virtue, I mean, of a truly good 
d sanctified life. Anda reign of brute force is much 
ore easily maintained, than a reign whose power is 
hteousness and love. There are too, I must warn you, 
ny who talk much of the rod as the orthodox symbo 
but who might really as well be heathens 
parental duty, heir h th 
Christians ; who only storm about their house wit! 
thenish ferocity, who lecture, and threaten, and casti- 
and bruise, and call this family government. They 
dare to speak of this as the nurture of the Lord. 
uch easier is it to be violent than to be holy, that they 
titute force for goodness and grace, and are wholly 
nscious of the imposture. It is frightful to think how 
y batter and bruise the delicate, tender souls of their 
iidren, extinguishing in them what they ought to culti- 
te, crushing that sensibility which is the hope of their 
ing, and all in the sacred name of Jesus Christ. By no 
ch summary process can you dispatch your duties to 
ur children. You are not to be a savage to them, but 
ifather, and a Christian. Your real aim and study must 
to infuse into them a new life, and, to this end, the Life 
God must perpetually reign in you. Gathered round 
u as a family, they are all to beso many motives, strong 
the love you bear them, to make you Christ-like in your 
irit. It must be seen and felt with them that religion 
first thing with you. And it must be first, not in 
Words and talk, but visibly first in your love—that which 
fixes your aims, feeds your enjoyment, sanctifies your 
asures, supports your trials, satisfies your wants, con- 
ts your ambition, beautifies and blesses your characte t. 
No mock piety, no sanctimony of phrase, or longitude of 
se on Sundays will suffice. You must live in the light 
res, and hold such a spirit in exercise, as you wish to 
See translated into your children. You must take them 
into your feelings, as a loving and joyous element, and be- 
fet, if by the grace of God you may, the spirit of your 
n heart in theirs. This is Christian education, the nur- 
®pre of the Lord. Ah, how dismal is the contrast of a 
hha! f-worldly, carnal piety, proposing money as the good 
Ghing of life, stimulating ambition for place and show, 
ovoking ill-nature by petulance and falsehood, praying 
ces the rule of family worship, having now and then 
religious fit, and, when it is on, weeping and exhorting 
e family to undo all that the life has taught them to do, 
d then, when the passions have burnt out their fire, 
opping down again to sleep in the cinders, only hoping 
ill that the family will sometime be converted! When 
all we discover that families ought to be ruined by such 
aining as this? When shall we turn ourselves wholly 
God, and, looking on our children as one with us, 
d drawing their character from us, make them argu- 
ents to duty and constancy—duty and constancy not as 
burden, but, since they are enforced by motives so dear, 
r pleasure and delight. For these ties and duties exist 
t for the religious good of our children only, but quite 
much for our own. As God, who understands us well, 
appointed them to keep us in a perpetual frame of 
e; for so ready is our bad nature to kindle with our 
d, and burn with it, that what we call our piety is, 
erwise, in constant danger of degenerating into a fiery, 
msorious, unmerciful, and intolerant spirit. Hence it is 
at monks have been so prone to persecution. Not dwel- 
fing with children as the objects of affection, having their 
hearts softened by no family love, their life identified with 
0 objects that excite gentleness, their nature hardens in- 
‘ a Christian abstraction, and blood and doctrine go to- 
ther. Therefore God hath set Israel in families, that 
¢ argument to duty may come upon the gentle side of 
ur nature, and fall, as a baptism, on the head of your 
tural affections. Your character is to be a parent char- 
ter, infolding lovingly the spirits of your children, as 
irds gathered in the nest, there to be sheltered, and fed, 
d got ready for the flight. Every hour is to be an hour 
duty, every look and amile, every reproof and care, an 
usion of Christian love. For itis the very beauty of 
é work you have to do that you are to cherish and en- 
@ourage good, and live a better life into the spirits of 
our children.” 























ART REVIEW. 





Page's Picture of Ruth, 


For several months past it has been from time to 
time announced in the public journals that Mr. Page 
was engaged upon a large picture of that familiar scene 
between Ruth, Naomi and Orpah so exquisitely descri- 
"hed in the beautiful Hebrew idyil. We are happy to 
pay that the work is now complete, and only waits for 
i suitable place to be exhibited to the public. Sucha 
place is yet unfortunately wanting in the city. The 
only room having any part of the necessary accommo- 
gations, that of the National Academy, now occupied 
by the “Greek Slave,” is entirely too difficult of access. 
We trust that in the course of time we may have a 
Public hall for the exhibition of works of art, which 

an be entered without toiling up half a dozen tedious 

ights of stairs. The Art Union have set a good 

xample in this respect, which it is to be hoped some 
enterprising capitilist m+y imitate; a hall situated 
like that of the Art Union, for the use of artists desiring 
a temporary place of exhibition, could scarcely fail to be 
a profitable investment. 

The present picture is not the only one Mr. Page has 
painted on this subject. Nearly a year since he com- 
pleted one after the same design, though as we under- 
stand with a different treatment of the lights, the scene 


p being represented at a rather earlier hour of the day 


and an earlier month of summer, giving a lower tone 
to the color and a different effect to the landscape.— 
That picture was seen by a few persons in this country, 
among whom the writer of this was by ill luck not 
included ; those who did see it were unanimous in their 
admiration; some of them who were no strangers to 
the best achievements of ancient or modern artists did 
not hesitate to pronounce it emphatically a new work 
of a new school, and to give it rank among those great 
treasures of art which have descended to us from the 
best masters. Immediately after its completion this 
picture was sent to England to be exhibited there, but 
by accident the intentions of the artist have not yet 
been fulfilled, and it has been seen only in the parlor of 
the gentleman to who. it was entrusted, and only bya 
few of his private friends. It will however hereafter 
be shown to the public, and'unless we are gratly mistak- 
en, will create for its author a wide and enviable repu- 
tation. 

We believe that the picture just completed is about 
seven feet by nine, though as we have had other things 
to observe in it, we have not noticed particularly. At any 
rate the figures are of full size. The scene is Orien- 
tal in its character ; but, though we have heard its truth 
attested by a Syrian traveller, thisis not produced by 
glaring, discordant and superficial colors, after the 
fashion prevalent in pictures of Oriental life. The 
hour is the early morning, just before the full glow of 
sunrise, in the latter part ofsummer. The day’s journey 
is evidently about to begin ; Naomi and her daughters- 
in-law stand in the road that winds away through the 
yellow fields across the river, and loses itself in the 
distance. It is the moment of parting ; Orpah, wringing 

bt hand of Naomi, has turned away in tears 


rs compare the following bit of plain dealing, with the 


THE HARBINGER, 
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and hides her face; to her the separation 1s full of 
sorrow, but yet she has no will to avoid it; she must 
return to her own people. Naomi on ‘the other side 
stands erect in noble and tender dignity; she feels and 
responds to the affection of Orpah, but like one who 
has lived too much to be easily affected to sorrow. Her 
hand clasps her daughter’s, on whom she looks benign- 
ly, but it must be a sterner parting that shall move her 
to tears. 

Ruth stands in the centre—the climax—the focus, so 
to say, of the whole picture. She has flung her arms 
around the friend from whom she will not be sundered; 
she cleaves to her with the most intense and single 
passion. Her head is thrown back and she gazes into 
the face of her mother-in-law, every feature alive with 
that feeling which in the scripture is expressed by the 
touching words: ‘* Whither thou goest I will go; and 
where thou lodgest 1 will lodge ; thy people shall be my 
people, and thy God my God.” The left arm of Naomi 
is gently laid around the form of Ruth, as if silently 
assenting to her desire. 

These figures are designed and wrought with great 
power. They are real, not ficticious; they remind you 
of sculpture; you believe that you can go around them, 
and grasp them. When you look at the arms of Ruth 
you feel their presure as they claspthe neck of Naomi. 





Altogether the story is told no less directly and simply 
than by the original narrative. We have seen other 
pictures of the subject before, but never one which 
seemed worthy of it. But this is a perfect representa- 
tion of the scene—and how can we give it higher| 
praise ? 

The landsespe is a thing to dwell upon. It occupies 
the eye like living nature. It has no startling and 


strained effects; no sharp contrasts and no petty sent 

mentality. Here too, the artist shows himself manly and 
harmonious; he knows better thanto distort the fair 
face of things or to dress nature out with rouge and 
spangles. For so true and so human a sentiment a 


} 
i plece 


pl , anenviron- 


ile 


that which animates the act:on of t 
ment less rich and harmonious, wou!d seem unsuita 
This landscape has too a substantiality, such as is not 
often seen 1n modern pictures ; the trees are real trees : 
the earth looks as If it would not break through beneath 
the feet. The effect of distance is surprising; 
far away through the summer air, till, as in nature, the 


you se 


eye is lost in indefinite space. 

From Mr. Page we have a right to expect a power of 
color which is at least not common and in the present 
case there isno disa:poinitment. Those who undervalue 
his studies in this department of the art will find in the 
Ruth some things worthy of their most careful attention 
the perfection of the tone, the breadth of the effects, and 
the perfect accord of the widest extremes of color, are 


all remarkable, and not the less so because like every 
thing perfect they excite no feeling of surprise. In fact 


there is an admirable unity through the whole work, as | 
far as we can judge by such examination aswe have beeu | 
able to give it. In a word, it is conceived and executed 

not only with the depth ot feeling but with the masterly 

comprehensiveness and simplicity of genius; nothing 

is wanting ; nothing is superfluous; nothing could be 

spared ; not an outline, not a tint of color, not a stroke | 
of the brush that does not tell in the total effect. 

Our estimate of this picture will be understood from 
these remarks. I is indeed a gre :t work, and none the 
less great because it differs from all modern schools of | 
painting. To say the truth we have but little respect for | 
those schools. They have departed from nature and | 
follow a false taste. Against them all Mr. Page’s| 
Ruru 1s an e!oquent and conclusive protest, though it 
is also much more than a protest- 

! 
' 


We are more than satisfied with thisJwork, for another 
reason and that is because itso nobly vindicates the pre- 
vious labors of the artist. Those who are at all familiar 
with the history of Art in this country for the last twelve 
years, know that he has been regarded asa heterodox | 
and eccentric innovator, wasting his fine talents in use- 
less efforts for what nobody could precisely tell. “What 
a pity’ it was said “that he should always be trying 
experiments and dabbling with methods, 
instead of keeping to the old ones which he knows how | 
Such 1s apt to be the language re- 
We | 
rejoice when it is practically shown to be of no value, 
it is well that the bold search for truth should some- 
times prove not wholly fruitless. And never was such 
language made to seem poorer and more absurd than 
in the present case. Mr. Page has evidently not 
sought in vain for the long lost secrets of his art. 

We anticipate the best results from the exhibition of 


strange 


to use so well.” 
specting men who strike out into new paths. 


his picture, not only in the improvement of the public 
taste, but in the future efforts of our artists generally 
We do not see how merit of so high and positive a| 
kind can fail to be felt wherever it may be seen. Of 
its success as an exhibition we have also little doubt 
for the brilliant fortune of the “Greek Slave” in this 
country is a most encouraging prognostic for artists.— | 
It is proof conclusive that among us great works do not | 
need for their production the patronage of overgrown 


| 


wealth asin Europe. Here it is the people at large 
who enjoy the work, while they reward the artist more 
magnificently with their apparently trifling contribu- 
tions, than the nchest noble can do with all! his wealth 

This is at it should be, and we do not doubt that the 
Ruru will receive universally through the country the 
appreciation 1t deserves 


Music in New York, 


The musical taste of this city has made astonishing pro- 
gress the past year. This is evident from the attendance 
at the various kinds of musical entertainments which have | 
been given, and from the publications lately issued. In 
the various performances it has been clearly shown that 


he public is becoming intelligent and discriminating in 


the higher points of the art, voeal as well as instrument- 
al. That, which, two or three years ago would have exci- 
ted admiration, is now flat and unsatisfying. The narrow 
distinction which exists between the beautiful and the ri- 
diculous is getting to be more generally appreciated : 
clap-trap, and all sorts of trickery, mect with but a cold 
reception by an audience, and consequently are less resort- 
ed to by public performers. 


The spirituality of the art is 
becoming more and more understood, and a more consci- 
entious regard is paid to its requirements. The love of | 
truth in art is beginning to prevail; a departure from | 
which, knowingly, is a breach of morals. 

In no one particular is 4 general improvement in musi- | 
cal taste more apparent than in the triumph amongst us | 
of the legitimate opera of the Italians over the mongrel | 
play, falsely called opera, which has been fostered by the 
English. The latter species of drama is dead, in this city., 
We do not mean that an opera cannot be given in the 


| and her troupe have occupied the house. 


} subjects 


| Danie! Boone —Roderick,—Nathaniel Bacon, &e. 


| forth, it will not be for the want of writers. 


| om 
They are cousins of the Rainer family, who were so successful 


English language ; for, to this we do not object, but even 
hope, although we prefer the Italian—to hear many an 
opera composed not only in our own language, but in our 
own country. We only mean that a musical drama, to 
succeed, must be really an opera. 

Had we space, we should touch in some detail upon the 
principles of art which render the genuine opera perfectly 
true to nature, and obviate entirely the old remark of the 
English critics, such as Addison, who ridiculed the idea of 
carrying on conversation, giving orders to servants, &c. 
in music, and especially of blowing out one’s brains or 
dying with a swordrun through the body while singing. 
The truth of those principles will be at least tacitly ad- 
mitted by every person of taste, among us, who has re- 
cently listened to the performance of La Sonnambula in 
English. The original beauty of this opera, and the habit 
of hearing it in times gone by when we were not so dis- 
criminating in art as now, are all that make it tolerable, 
when served up in that form. We feel sure that no new 
piece brought out in similar style, that is, mixed up with 


i 


deelamation, could be made to succeed. Our people have 
heard during the year too much of the legitimate opera, | 
and learned too well the true effects of art, not to perceive | 
the utter deformity of this mongrel sort of drama, 

The truth of our ideas has, we think, been fully illus- 


trated, in the attempts lately made at the Park theatre 


| first by the English company, with Madame Bishop as the | 


‘ goodly star;” next by the English company with Man- | 
ivers at‘its head; and now again by the English and Ital- | 
The effort of the Man- 


think, 


of Madaine Bishiop. 


an company 


ver’s company proved a total failure; and, as we 


the experiments of the others show that generally the 


Italian opera is prec rred to the English. 


Concerts, have, in ge neral, been well attended this sea- 
son, thus far. They have also mostly been very good. 
MM. Herz and Sivori have given several with appare 
cess. And to crown all their former efforts, they have 

| the past week, in two concert Tuesday and Thursday 
evenings—been aided by that master-artist on the violon 
cello—Knoop. Such instrumental duos as were produced 
by Knoop and Sivori, or such Trios as when Herz united 
with them, cannot be often heard anywhere. We shal | 


views concerning these three art- | 
Suffice it for the present, to 


that each, in his peculiar school, is 


endeavor to express our 
ists in a future number. say, 
ot exceeded, perhaps, 
in the world ; and we feel a pride in having our citizens 
enjoy the opportunity of forming their musical taste by so 
high a standard. 

Madame Bishop and Mr. Bochsa gave several concerts 
after their return from Boston, which were well attended, 
and highly pleasing. They are now engaged in perform- 
Italian and English at the 
Park theatre, having collected a company of different na- | 


tions and tongues 


ing a series of Operas in in 
consisting of Madame Anna Bishop, | 
prima donna soprano, Mile. Korsinski, mezzo soprano, | 
Mime. Macfarren, contralto, Mr. W. H. Reeves primo, 
tenore, Sig. Valtellina, prima basso contante, Mr. Brough, 
basso, Sig. Benetti, secondo tenore, Sig. De Begnis. buffo, 
and Mr. Bochsa, Musical Director. They opened October 
21st in Norma, in Italian, foll wing it the next evening | 
with La Sonnambula in English. These were alternated | 


for several nights, when, on Saturday last, they produced | 


| Lucrezia Borgia, and on Wednesday a portion of J1| 


Fanatico per la musica in addition to the Sonnambula. 
For the present, we can only say, that, all things consider- | 
ed, these operas have been produced in a praiseworthy | 
manner. Madame Bishop has represented some of the 

characters admirably. We shall try to give something 

like a critieal notice of these performances in a future num- 
ber. The efforts of the company have deserved success, 
and we rejoige to believe that they are meeting it. 


hc 
The Theatres, 


| 
Park Tueatre.—Music has }een the prevailing attrac- 
tion during the last week, at this place of amusement; the 
With the | 
exception of two nights, in which Mr. Forrest appeared in | 
some of his popular melo-dramas, Madame Anna Bishop 
Of Mr. For- 
rest’s personations we shall have something to say ona fu- 


performances are referred to in another place. 


ture occasion. It is, however, not out of place here to say 
that the large offer which this gentleman has recently 
made, by way of reward, for the best tragedy which’ shall 


be produced before the month of July next, has set our 


dramatic writers in a ferment. We could name. if it 


were proper, several of our most distinguished authors 
who are now busily incubating. As Mr. Forrest’s terms 
do not confine the competitors to any particular range of 
they have the world before them where to choose. 
Yet .if we may not name the persons employed in this 


friendly rivalry of wits, we think we violate no secrecy in 
saying that we have heard the following subjects mention 


Cromwell,—Dion, of Syracuse,—Fiesco—Wallenstein.— 


ed as having been selected by different writers :—namelyt | 
| 

Wheth- | 

er the result of this kind of competition will be the pro- 
duction of a good tragedy, we are doubtful, will | 


vet we 


not pre-judge the ease. If a good work is net brought 
. “<< - } 
Broapway THEATRE.— This new and beautiful house has | 
been filled nightly by persons attracted thither to witness | 
the performances of a new ballet company, which embra- 


ces, unquestionably, some of the most accomplished artists | 
Mons. and | 
Mad. Montplaisir are truly wonderful in their saltatory | 
attainments, They appear to comprise force with grace, 
in an extraordinary degree; but what struck us particu- 


in this line that have yet visited this country. 


larly in their movements, while they were perfectly pure 
and precise, was their great freedom from the common- | 
places of the art, Their steps and positionsare a constant 
series of surprises, by no means mere muscular displays, | 


on a level with the exhibitions of the cireus-ring. They | 


possess agility in the highest degree—in fact, a thorough | 
command of all their limbs,—but they never use it wan- | 
tonly, or without regard to the higher princip'es of har- | 


mony. We ghall refer to their performances again, when 


we have more space. During the last week an attempt 
was made to perform the old play of the Inconstant, but 


the thing was most wretchedly mangled throughout. 


At the Bowery Tuearne, the public are stil! entertail 
ed with blood and thunder pieces, of which we have 1 
| desire tospeak, The Otympic—which we have been un- | 
able to attend—continues its successful career of fun and 
frolic. | 
TT 


A new family of Tyrolese Singers have just arrived in this | 
city, and propose to give Concerts throughout the Country.— 
here some few years since, and hope of course to make as much 
money as they did 


There are some of them twin brothers and | 
twin sisters ; they give their first Concert next week at the| 
Society Library. Their name is Hawser 


| poverty 


| change. 


} subject of Art,in all its departments. 


' eee ° 
general ability and cultivation. 


| “usual facilitie 


| intend, in their subsequent 
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Introductory. 

With the present number, begins the erxrm volume of 
the Harbinger. The reader will perceive in this fact, that 
the paper is no new and ephemeral undertaking; but, on 
the contrary, according to the usual experience of news- 
papers, itis anold, and well established thing,—a pro- 
duct which, having survived the dangerous periods of 
birth and infancy, may reasonably look forward to a lusty 
youth, and a vigorous and honorable manhood. From 
the beginning of its career, it has steadily increased in 
prosperity and influence ; it numbers, now, a large circle 
of appreciating readers and deveted friends; and, if it 
does not continue to increase, even in a faster ratio than 
heretofore, the failure will not be owing to any want of 
industry in its editors. Comprising a corps of individuals 
who have already had no little experience in journalism, 
it is their intention to devote their beet energies and tal- 
ents to the management of the Harbinger. 

To those who have read the paper in past years, not a 
to the principles it means 
But 


of others, it may be well to say, that its first and 


word will be necessary here, as 


to maintain, and by which it will be managed. for 


the sake 


greatest object has been, and will continue to be, the dis- 


cussion of that most important of all subjects now, the 


ORGANIZATION OF Lasor. We say, the most important, 
because we believe that it embra all subjects of inter- 
est that now agitate the public nd, because it lies at the 
foundation of all the more excellent modern reforms, be 
| cause its success depends upon the application of univer- 
sal principles of truth, because in its spirit and bearings it 
is identical with vital Christianity—and in fact, offers the 
ly means extant of asserting universal practical religion, 

in all the relations of society. No one who has watched 
t] course of thought, and of benevol action, for the 
last quarter of a century, can hav tiled to mark the 
very strong and decided tendency of both towards the 
conviction, that the only cure for social evil is to be found 
in a thorough social reorganization. The shallow and 
cruel theories of Political Economy—though they have 
not been without some few incidental good effects—have 


demonstrated their general inefficiency, and their utter 
of life, the 


the laboring classes, 


universal 
the 


increasing corruption of trade, and the unbroken preva- 


want any organizing in almost 


and degradation of in 
lence of Vice, Misery, and War, in every civilized nation. 
At the efforts of 
various partial forms, have been shown to be unavailing 


the same time, benevolence, in their 


as means of relief for these extensive and depressing ini 
quities. It is doubtful even, whether they have so much 
as mitigated the world-absorbing sorrows they were de- 
signed wholly to assuage. The disease has struck its roots 
too deeply into the human constitution to be removed by 
superficial remedies. Social evil is no transient eruption 
on the skin of society, but a radical organic defect—a 
constitutional subversion ; and it can only be met by a 
radical—organic—constitutional change. 

The body of friends by whom the Harbinger has been 
instituted, believe that their doctrine of the Organization 
of Labor is adequate, and alone adequate to effect this 
They will constantly urge it, therefore,as the 
imperative teaching of the Times. 

3ut their paper will not be taken up exclusively with 
the discussion of this or any other topic. They willaim 
to make its contents as largely various as the size of the 


A 


great deal of attention, in particular, will be paid to the 


paper, and their fundamental purposes, will admit. 


Next toa true 
Organization of Labor, the inculcation of true principles 
of Art, seems to us the most useful and worthy thing that 
Indeed, rightly 


considered, these are only different aspects of the same 


can be done in this country, at this time. 


thing; for Industry may be said to be the hands and feet 
of the body-politic, while Art is the heart and head. Be 
that as it may, it is certain, that a growing taste for Art 
among the American People, will justify us in yielding a 
The 
style of remark we intend to adopt in respedt to it, may 


considerable portion of our columns to this interest. 
be inferred from the artistic criticisms which have ap- 
peared in our former numbers. As these criticisms were 
not from the pen of the present writer, it is neither vanity 
nor assumption in us to say, that whether we regard 
of tone 


ness of expression, or their exquisite appreciation of Beau- 


their independence their felicity and clear- 


ty,in all its spheres—they will compare favorably with 
any series of criticisms that has yet been published in the 
Ur 


mitted the artistic branch of our management, are per- 


ited States. The gentlemen to whom we have com- 
sons of experience in what they undertake, as well as of 
They will be free, but at 
the same time hearty and sympathising in their observa- 


tions on these heads. 
Literature is, of course, included in what we mean by 
|} Art—so that the review and notice of books, forms ar 
essential part of our design. Publishers, as well as the 
managers of theatres, &c., are requested to extend the 


* to our critics, but with the understand- 


ing, that whether they do so or not,our remarks shall 
always be made “without fear or affection,’ in the 
genuine and candid spirit of true Art. 


The editor 


he secluded position of several of tl 


of the Harbinger are aw that, owing to 
, the paper has as- 
t and scientific char- 


Nor do they 


sumed heretofore, more of an abstra 
acter than was desirable for popular effect. 
forts, to lower their tone in 
hoped, that by transferring 


> from the retirement of Brook- 


any particular; yet they have 
themselves and the pay 
New York, which is the active cen- 


Farm, to the bustle 





ter of so much enterprise, they might bring themselves 
nearer to tl husiness, if not the bosoms, of the mass of 
their reader rt will endeavor, consequently, to 
give a more popular tone to their discussions, believing 
that this desirable object can be attained, without sinking 
in the least, either the ity of their aims or the high 
moral enthusiasm by which they have been thus far pur- 
sued. The news and current topics will oceupy no little 
portion of their sheet, but always subservient to its 
broader and more immediate purposes. 

Before we close, we should like to say a word to 
‘ther newspapers, and especially to those of this city. It 
will be impossible for us to treat any opponent in any 
other spirit than that of the most perfect and gentleman- 
ly courtesy: at the same time, it is our intention to de- 
fend the principles we may put forth with unflinching 
earnestness and zeal. As the advocates of universal 
peace and good-w we desire to cultivate the most ami- 
cable relations with all parties and individuals; but we 


are not so far the friends of passive resistance as to refuse 
the gauntlet when it is thrown down to us in honorable 
fashion, or to refrain from an aggressive war upon all 
manifestations of wickedness, 








The Christian World, 
A writer in this paper comments upon the remarks of 
several speakers at the late meeting of Associationists in 
Boston. His representation of the meeting is candid, 
sympathizing and respectful; and his report of the ad- 
dresses (#0 far as he has proceeded, for the article is to be 
continued) for the most part fulland just. “I may have no 
faith,” he cays, in their philosophy, and distrust all their 
conclusions—still the mere fact that’: men deserving respect | 
and esteem, on all other accounts, are engaged, from the 
highest and best motives, in the promulgation of views 
in which I may have little faith, is always a reason with | 
me for going amongst them, and for listening to what 
they have to say.” 
mands of course respectful attention. 








Criticism, offered in this spirit, com- 
Yet, 


thank the writer for his very fair and even glowing ac- 


while we 


count of the speeches made that evening, we cannot per 
First, 


ceive that his strictures do at all impair their force. 
of the speech of Mr. Allen 

He began by saying that this was the last time he 
hould address those with whom he had passed pleasant 
vears at Brook Farm, and discovered much emotion in his 


farewell notice of that institution. It was natural t 
pass to other failure He said every institution for secial 
progress, for humanity, had fai! d. Labor was a failure, | 
the school was a ftailur » wa Christianity govedl- 
ment,—politics. Failur wae every where, and every 
thing declared it Association, the late revelation oft 
humanity t true gospel, had for its great, its divine mis 
fion. to meet the wide d } lof humanity, and to make 
society as truly happy as it was now universally and truly 
miverah! 

Mr. Allen did not say what he understood by failure 
ind an anparent ' tot precision in the use of language 
now and then Ie his meaning somewhat a matter o 
doubt with me. Christianity a failure! Is it meant by 
t} that the great and sublime principle ot Love on! 
which it rests isa failure? Is it meant that its distinet, | 
its every where recognition of the brotherhood of man, 
of the essential equality humanity every expression 
of it in every human being its simple and prof und eth 
ice, which exhausts the field of human duty, its sublime 
hopes and aspirations, looking to an eternal progress of) % 
the humar nl, and an immortality of felicity it in 
these thi that the speaker saw, and declared tailure to} 
be the iseue of Christianity, and that for human progress, 


Association had 


come in to replace it, and because it was} 


a failure Then government is a failure. What is gov-! 
ernment but the expression in ali its forms of the great! 
truth of the duty, the obligation, the rightfulness of obe-| 


dience, submission to that which is supreme? Does gov 
ernment fail in this its foundation principle? Is govern-} 
ment a failure in any wise or true of the word? | 
The school is a failure. What is the school, again, but the | 
expression of the progressive nature of the human intel- 
lect,—its capacity of infinite culture,—its demand for de- 
velopment? And like Christianity and government, has 
not the school its deep laid foundations in the nature and 
constitution of man? Where then is the failure? Why, 
as was asked, this war of murder which this Christian, 
this republican, this well taught people, are waging with 
fiend-like zeal, and enterprise, upon neighbors, and upon 
men? Because men have failed. Because society is a 
failure. Because the divine order, to which the Associa- 
tionist looks for the establishment of peace, joy, felicity on 
earth, having its place in the nature of man, and with 
which Christianity, education, and government, are in di- 
rect harmony, and which they are designed to develope,— 
because this divine order which is the irspiration ot the | 
Almighty, and is the law of the moral ae aah 
| 
| 


sense 


this order has not been developed, is seciety just what we 
find it. Men have failed. Society isa failure. And why? 
Beeause of the very moral nature which has just been re- 
ferred to. The glory and the honor, 
degradation,—all that man thinks, says, and does, as 
rational being,—all have their character and true sig tifi- | 
cance in his entire, questionless, and uncontrollable moral | 
freedom. Milton has the whole in a line: 


the shame and the 


‘ Able to stand, and free to fall.’, 
The writer misunderstood Mr. Allen. When he said that 


Christianity was a failure, he meant that it was so in any 


sense in which Association could be called a failure. Not 
that its sublime principles were a failure, which would be 
tantamount to saying that Christianity was not true. Its} 


principles are true, the very truth of life, and yet prac- 
tically thus far have failed; that is, they have failed to 
york out their legitimate results. Christian Love is not a 
failure, any more than we can call God a failure ; but the 
Christian church, Christian society, Christendom is a fail- 
ire, inasmuch as it still fails to embody that true Christian 
When men to 


mere schemes of regenerating society ; 


Love. Say us, there‘ore: “Leave your 
trust to Christian- 
ity; that and that alone will do the work for you;” we 
must reply ; True, if we only had the Christianity ; but 
how shall we get it? how shall we become possessed of 
There have been 


faithful preachers now for 1800 years, and yet the deeds 


this spirit of Love and brotherhood? 


of Love are but exceptional, mere straggling sunbeams of 
the dark and bloody page of our most modern history. 
Talk of love and brotherhood in the councils of differing 
nations, and you are laughed at; talk of love to man su- 
perior to love of country, and “traitor” is cast in your 
teeth. Statesmanship is still essentially heathen; and in 
the private dealings of men, what but the most cold-hear- 
ted antagonism, competition, grasping avarice, and gen- 
eral suspicion, constitutes the general rule? Christianity, 
left to ite own unaided truth, has failed to carry us far- 
ther in these 1800 years. 

In a word, then, Christianity, true as it is, has failed to 
embody itself in human society ; it can hardly be said to 
have triumphed, if you survey the world at large, over 
the heathenish, selfish, animal propensities of the race; it 
has failed thus far to effect its end. What is its end? One 
will say, to cause the will of God to be done on earth, as 
it is done in Heaven; to establish a kingdom of Hetven 
and Love on earth; to realize a perfect society. Has it 
attained this? No; society, even in these heights of civ- 
ilization, is much more properly a hell, if hellish passions, 
hellish deeds, mean anything, if Irish families, and the 
war with Mexico are what they seem. Another will say 
the end of Christianity is to reconcile, to unite man with 
God. Are men one with God, seeing that they are every- 
where enemies of one another 2? Or, it is to redeem, to 
How many are redeemed or saved ? Or, 
if you take the narrowest definition, the end of Christian- 
ity is to prepare men, through trial a: . ation, fo 
the future life. How many leave pi anne ae oe 
preparal for the future life, if a 


save mankind. 


he + . 
el that life be indeed ange- 
lic, if love pervade its atmosphere and i, spire all its rela- 


tions? How many in the thick and press of ¢ 


scigael ymmercial 
competition, in the ambitious strife of polities. or on the 


shameless and accursed battle-field 


of Mexico, have laid 
down their mortals, fitly prepared by these m st Chris- 
tian occupations, to assimilate in the heavenly conversa- 
tion of the world of peace and love, where doing good is 
bliss 2 Surely, then, has Christianity failed signally thu 
far to accomplish its great ends. The race is wicked, eo 


ring and unsaved ; man is not at ease with man or God 


heaven is but the saving prophecy in a few hearts, while 





hell has rule, as ever, upon earth. Ih 


1 this same sense, and 
in this sense only, has Associatior 


, Which we regard as but 
the complement and body of Christian ty, its outward s 
ial form, the architecture of its social heavy en, thus far 
proved a failure. That is, its trath has not yet been put 
in practice. The various little attempts to realize some- 
thing of its spirit, without the i ; 
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ence, and without means and conditions to an experiment 
which that science prescribes, struggle on for a little while, 
proving to the philosophic mind some principles as plainly 
as if they were in every sense successful, and then fall to 
pieces. The world cries out, it is a failure! Association 
has failed! ‘Not so, say its own tried desejples, who have 
experienced these same failures. These do not prove its 
failure, any more than the wars and sins, and miseries of 
our civilization prove that of Christianity. In both cases 
there is still evidence enough, in the midst of all these 
contradictions and short-cémings, that the principle is di- 
vine, that it is destined to triumph in the collective life of 
man, that society shall yet be fully christianized, and that 
he kingdom of Heaven, the age of harmony, the age of 
integral association in all human affairs, will yet make 
glad the earth, and restore this blackened, rebel globe, to 
shine and sing, and celebrate God’s love amid the glorious 
order of unnumbered happy worlds. And it is through 
we believe, that Christianity is destined to 
retrieve its failures, and first fulfil the purpose of its foun- 
der. It is in the multiform acsociative tendencies 
which this age is teeming, that Christianity 


association, as 


, with, 
: , after this long 
slow preparation of subversive ages, this tedious transition 


prolonged, how much by human freedom we know not, is 


| already giving the first intimations of its speedy and its 
universal triumph. Tt has wrought in the Neaste and 
minds of men, through all the fermentations of these cen 
turies of diseord, till it has created a ser timent of the} 
unity of 


» race. wi ’ 
the race, which may he justly called the great | 


| 


e times, and till it has also put the human 


intelleet upon th areh } 
pon the sears and the successful discovery « 


the Social 
institutions remound themselves in unity with one another 
n harmony with man’s nature. affording in a unitary or 


) 

Science, or Divine Law of Order, whereby a! 
r of socie i tegr ‘xpr i ; 

dk ciety, an Integral expression of all that man is 


all 


I 


as Ww as all to which he 


the Christian World resolves the fa 
ciety into a necessary 


tands related. 
The writer in we 
. « . . 

. condition of the freedom of the 


human will. But was man endowed with this divine at- 


tribute of freedom, that he might fail, or that he micht 
succee]? Is it essential to man’s moral nature that he 


should fail to place himeelf in harmony with the laws of 
his nature, with the law of love, which presideth over all 
things? Would a perfect society swallow up man’s free- 
dom? Are the angels less free, because their life is love 
and harmony? Is God bound by fate, and is there no 
free will in his love, because his every aet is perfect? Let 
us not deny the great fact of freedom; let us accept the 
sacred testimony of human consciousness, which still in- 
stinctively, in spite of metaphysical difficulties, clings to 
and assumes continually this truth of its own freedom. 
Associationists, believers as they are in per‘ect order, bot): 
for the moral and for the material universe, are yet by no 


means fatalists. Love, attraction in their system, is the 


mainspring in all things; and of Love the very soul is 
freedom. Accepting this great truth, we ask, then, 
is society, is Christianity, thus far, the less a failure 
because man is free? and would he not have proved his 


his freedom better by accepting and fulfilling the great 
law of love? 


This notion of the incomy atibility of perfect order in 
the moral world with moral freedom, seems to underlie 
the whole of this writer’s reasoning. Hear what he says 
of the next speaker: 


“ Mr. Dwight spoke of the antagonisms which to him 
were the motive powers of the present socia! constitution 
und of the disorders and miseries which were their pro- 
duets.” He spoke in sadness of social misery, and in con- 
fidence of the triumph of humanity. He looked for the 
last in Association, and you felt that he believed, in the 
deepest faith, in its whole power. He looked at ‘the uni- 
verse around him. He found in it the never-failing su- 
premacy, and constant energy of a divine order. He saw 
the planetary world in obedience to the divine law of or- 
der, never uttering itself in perfectharmony. The seasons 
were another instance of the same. They move in silent 
harmony through their courges, giving the flower in its 
beauty, and the fruit, and the seed, and then passing into 
needed repose to revive again in never-ending succession 
of good. The universe you felt was to the speaker one 
injchty instrument, traversed by infinite chords, all ot 
them in harmony, and under the touch of a divine hand, 
discoursing ever celestial music. It was an analysis ot 
harmony to which we were listening, and which it was 
most grateful to hear. It was so simple in its develop- 
ment, that you felt that it was your own. The speaker 
passed by a transition, necessarily sudden, and hardly 
welcome, to the moral, the intellectual, the socia! universe 
of man.” In this he found nothing but discord. And the 
question arose if this were necessary. Was there not a 
divine order belonging to the moral world? Was not the 
divine law more relative to this than to the physical ? 
He believed Association only could answer the question, 
and that it does solve the problem. He believed in the 
divine order in this application of it, and that Association 
was its expression. 

“Let me ask, and Ido it most respect ‘ully, if there is not 
a fallacy in reasoning from the physical to the moral uni- 
verse, in this regard ; and in the inference, that, because 
a divine order is known to prevail in the one, it must 
somehow, or somewhere, have place in the other? Is there 
parallelism between these two things? The constitution 
of the physical universe belongs to itself. This is without 
power of motion, or of inherent, voluntary principle ot 
motion. It acts wholly from without, or from within, bya 
law over which it has not the least control. It neither 
thinks nor wills. It has no apprehension of duty, and can 
do nothing. It is irresponsible, and takes no heed of its 
own action. It isthe product of an outward power or 
law, and in its being, is it of that, the manifestation. It 
cannot by its constitution be other than it is. Now, how 
is it with the moral universe? In every particular from 
the vastest to the most minute, does it not differ from the 
physical? It is the expression of its own power —of the 
law, its own law, the product, so to speak, of itself, and 
which, for the time, is paramount. It wills, It acts. A 
divine law, a divine order, has the attributes of divinity. 
It is necessarily, and essentially active. Its very existence 
is its activity. It acts to an end, a particular end,—in 
short, is that end. A quiet power, whose very existence is 
causation, cannot be. It would be powerless power, @ ¢on- 
tradiction in terms. Just so far as there isa divine order, 
a divine law in the moral universe, is it daily and hourly 
declared by that universe, and as emphatically by the in- 
dividual, as by the whole. It is less, and it is greater, 
more and less active. It has no determinate mode of ac- 
tion, for it may be more or less under the power of some- 
thing else which moves it in the exact direction it takes, 
namely motire, or it may be self-active. It is the law o 
the human mind,—by which acts the freedom of the hu- 
man will. Between the two things, mind and matter, as 
there is no sameness in the nature, the co ynstitution, there 
is no analogy in the action. Is it philosophical to say that 
there is any such outward law, anything which we ean call 
power, acting in the moral universe, because we find such 
in operation in the physical wor'd? Is it a legitimate pur- 
suit which would discover such a law, in order to remove 
the disorders of society? Would the mora! wor!d, society, 
be for a moment longer what it is, if there existed a di- 
vine order, the product of a divine law existing somewhere 
out of itself, and determining in any possible way its actu- 
al condition? Would it be a moral world were it liable 
to any such influence? Would it not be, with barely some 
litt'e difference in the scale, just what is the physical uni- 
verse ? ; 


This is surely the extreme of scepticism, What, no 
gy, no correspondence, no parallel order between the 
material and the moral universe? Then has the inatin.¢ 
»f the human race been wrong from the beginning; for 


80 uniformly has it assumed and acted upon this fact, that 


anal 





prove our own existence. Does not all our knowledge 
the material world depend upon a correspondence be- 
tween our own souls and it, its order? Has not all art 
been as it were a prophecy and symbol of the highest 
order of life, by seeking the marriage correspondence be- 
tween the material and the spiritual in all its works? Is 
not the human face expressive to us, because of its cor- 
respondence with the soul within? and is not the human 
face divine a revelation, by its order, by the harmonic 
hierarchy of its organization, of the soul, for whose uses 
and whose utterance it was so wonderfully designed ? 
And language, what were that, but for the corresponding 
laws of mind and matter ? 

Doubt you then, if it is philosophical to say that there 
is any such law, such order, acting in the moral universe 
because we find it in the physical? and if it is a“ legiti- 
mate pursuit,” which would discover such alaw? Why, 
consider, if there be no ordev in the moral world, if 
human freedom, if the spiritual power which constitutes 
aman, an individual, rejects the fixedness of a divine or- 
der as a imitation and denial of itself, then is there no 
pledge of unity in God’s creation, and ¢ msequently no 
But, Liberty and Order are 
It is the 
nature of infinite Love, which is God, to manifest itself in 
That 


this infinite Variety may still make up Unity, ‘that all 


unity in the Divine will. 


essentially compatible, nay, imply each other. 
the creation of an infinite variety of finite beings. 


may find themselves again in God, we must suppose that 
they were distributed, their natures and their functions, 
according to a law of perfect harmony and order. Order 
is the only mediator between One and All. 


EE A 
The New-York Election, 


The election in this State has closed—and closed 
with a result which large numbers of both political par- 
ties had anticipated. The Whigs have made an alinost 
clean sweep of the entire State. Their candidates, for 
various State offices, and a large majority of their As- 
the Districts 


which have heretofore been regarded as the Democrat- 


sembly men, are successful. Even in 
ic strong-holds, they have achieved a signal triumph. 
In fact, it is difficult to find a county in which the oppo- 
posite party have not been considerably damaged. 

We have said that the Whigs are victorious: but it 
would, perhaps, be nearer to the fact of the case to say, 
that the portion of the Democratic party which has ac- 
quired the soubriquet of ‘* Old Hunkers,” has been de- 
feated. This was not an election which turned upon 
the great nation .J questions on which our p irties are at 
issue. Of the hundred thousand votes cast, not one in 
ten thousand was determined by considerations relat- 
ing to the old topics of bank, tariff, and internal im- 
provements. New issues weve at stake: yet if they 
were new, they were never the less important. On 
the contrary, they were in our estimation much more 
important than the ordinary division—principles of one 
party. The result will have a bearing upon certain dis- 
cussions beginning to occupy the public attention, of 
tremendous import to the welfare of this nation. It 
was, in fact, a preliminary skirmish to the QUIET BAT- 
rLE between freedom and slavery, which is yet to be 
fought by the American people. 

It is known to all who observe the times, that the De- 
mocratic party was rent by a controversy growing out of 
the Wilmot Proviso. Its conservative members gener- 
ally side with the South im the desire to extend slavery 
over the new territories to be acquired by the United 
States: but its more radical, and, doubtless, larger di- 
vision, profess themselves inimical to any measure of 
the kind. Their split upon this point has enabled the 
Whigs to carry the State by an almost unprecedented 
majority. : 

We take no particular position in regard to the poli- 
tical disputes of the day: there is much of good and 
bad in all parties, particularly of bad, that we should 
find it difficult, in conscience, to maintain a sworn fi- 
delity to any: yet we mean to discuss their sayings and 
doings with the utmost candor and freedom. On a 
que tion of free or slave territory, for instance, our 
strongest sympathies are with the friends of freedom, 
of course. When freedom is on one side and slavery 
on the other, we we will not hesitate. We are the un- 
faltering enemies of despotism in every shape. We 
have seen too much of the horrors of slavery, ever to 
consent, willingly, to its extension. 

We rejoice, therefore, in the aspects presented by the 
late election, because the involve so deep a question,— 
one that we hope to discuss from time to time with great 
earnestness.— THE TIME HAS COMEs 





“One half of the World does not know how the other 
half lives.” 

If any man will record a days experience he will seo 
confirmation enough of the strong saying,—“ Civilized so- 
ciety isa Hell.” Let us take an hours experience, within 
a space of less than a hundred rods, cally and faithfully 
sketching facts. 

In this truly magnificent house lives a christian gentle- 
man, aphilosopher, scholar and philanthropist, whose chief 
trouble in life is too much wealth and dyspepsia. He was 
born heir of thousands, which by the “natural growth of 
capital” have become tens and hundreds of thousands, 
with no thought or effort on his own part, except that of 
selecting a shrewd business man to arrange hisaffairs, find 
safe investments, collect interest on mortgages, and re- 
ceive dividends on stock. He has travelled, seen the best 
society of this country and of Europe, been surrounded 
by every refinement, and lived in a choice library. Let 
us enter his most tasteful, commodious sanctum. The 
door moves noiseleasly 01 i's well oiled hinges—the foot falls 
unheard on the thick carpet—a softened light from lamps 
surrounded with porcelain shades of exquisite design, 
just reveals the cases of elegantly bound books—the rich- 
ly framed pictures, the easy chairs and sofas of varied 
form, the large and convenient table with its desks and 
drawers and ample preparations for studying or writing 
—a summer atmosphere, fresh and pure from furnaces 
and pipes of heated water, is spread through the apart- 
ment—and an air of quiet luxury welcomes one to peace- 
ful meditations. 

The owner of all this material beauty is listening, as 
we are ushered in to a friend, who reads aloud (for his 
eyes are weak) from a volume just selected out of a pile of 
periodicals and late publications. He soon pours out his 
laden mind in a conversation most profound in thought 
and eloquent in expression, upon the wonderful “ disci- 
pline of hardships, whereby Providence unfolds force of 
will in human beings” So much does he feel impreseed 
by this plan of the heavenly Father, that he fears consei- 
entious!y to intermeddie with the process, by loans o 
gilts 
much leisure, too little labor, and freedom from care; he 
a!most envies the bard toiling day laborer; and_yet, reli- 


He knows that his own misfortune has been, too 








over the gulf between himself, enfeebled by indolence and 
superfluity, and his brother, goaded to a premature death, 
by drudgery and want. We leave him to solve the problem 
—which no practical economist, with his law of “supply 
and demand”—no christian philanthropist, with his sys- 
tems of “legal and private charity”—has ever yet disen- 
tangled, or ever will. But verily, does it not seem & 
strange form of pious contemplation, to admire Provi- 
dential order, in this inhuman chaos of rich and poor 
alike ruined by their extreme conditions. 

And now let us step into thisshoemakers’ shop. Pooh? 
—what a stench of smoke and leather! Two lamps pick- 
ed up high, and fed with poor oil, make the ait oppressive 
with their sooty fumes, and the hot iron stove affording 
no draft, but only consumes what little oxygen finds en- 
trance through the close windows. The shelves are bare, 
except that one holds lasts of various forms and sizes, a 
small roll of leather lies on the counter, a few old boots 
waiting to be mended are in the corner, a pair or two of 
newly made shoes, and a pair of new boots are in the 
front window—the floor is without covering. There is 
one wooden chair. Bending at his bench over his work, 
is our friendly son of Crispin. He has a leather shade 
above his eyes, and as he looks up at our entrance, their 
blood-shot redness reveals the reason for his wearing it. 

“Good evening, Mr. W. “Yes, Sir, yer, 
a trifle. The eyes give out in my family about my age.” 
“ Well, don’t work so hard, then. 
stitching till to-morrow ?” 


Eyes weak ?” 


Cannot you put off this 
“Thank you, no. I have 
two hours’ work before me yet, though this particular job 
is very trying, and makes me blind as a bat. But, no 
matter; the boot must be finished by to-morrow night.” 
“ How are you getting along now?” “ Not much to boast 
of; for see, my boy’s accident took up a deal of time and 
money; and then I lost my night’s sleep, nursing him, 
and that put me behind. Then my wife has been sick 
And 
finally, there was my brother and his wife on my hands; 
you know we can’t let our own blood suffer, even if we are 
a bit pinched ; and so—to make short of a long story—here 

#mas you see me.” “ Well, but you have a nice shop here.” 
« Yes, sir, yes—a good place, if one was only sure of being 
able to pay the rent, and had anything to sell: but when 
folks come in and see the empty shelves, they just turn 
on their heels—and not only do they never come again 
but they call me a peor devil !—and so I get a bad name.” 
“Cannot you procure a stock to sell on commission ? 
‘Not this season. Goods are scarce; and then if a man 
‘has no capital, why it’s hard to get started, you know 
If I had not been taken down sick with the fever two 
years ago, I should have been well, maybe; but I have 
never been myself since. And at my time of life, nobody 
can stick to the bench twelve or fourteen hours a day 
without breaking down. It takes a young, strong, single 
man to do that, and he can’t stand it long, neither. I tell 
you what it is: there is too much work, and too little pay 
in this world for poor folks. I feel sometimes as if I wae 
about used up; and, but for wife and the children—— 
Well, there is no use in groaning; it will be better some 
day: ‘There’s a good time coming,’ as the song says.” 

“But, cannot we do something for you?” “Why, Pll 
tell you. Sometimes I say to myself,— Now, if from some 
rich man I could borrow a hundred dollars or so, just to 
fit up the shop—have showy signs painted, (for in these 
days everything goes by show, you know,)—and make 
the shelves /ook full—possibly I might get my head above 
water again: but then, if I should not be able to pay 
back the hundred, or the interest regularly! However, 
there is no need of worrying my head about that! No- 
body would lend a hun’~:d dollars to me, though men 
all around me here wox!d never miss it. They spend as 
-ti.vee times 45 unuch on horses 
Funny world, isn’t it, when a brute is better than a man? 
So, the long and short of it is, that if anything goes wrong 
this winter, and I do not find custom-wor!: enough, why, 
I must just give up the shop, creep into some hole, and 
do journeywork.” “ Well, would that be so bad?” 

Our friend looks up very quietly, and after silence for a 
moment, answers, “There are many better men than I am 
works as journeymen, and it grows harder every day for 
& man in our trade to do any thing else—for employers 
are more and more jealous, and try to keep their hands 
under; and, what is stranger, journeymen themselves 
envy their fellows who attempt to rise, and help to pull 
them down. But, for aman of middle life to be a journey- 
man, is, I assure you, no joke. It is hard enough for a 
youngster to work to order, and be scolded and sworn at 
nd beaten down in his pay, and made to crowd two days 
nto one, and treated like a slave! but, when aman with 
a grey hair or two is driven and badgered, why, he soon 
slides to the foot of the hill—and then—into the ditch 
with him!” “Good night.” “Thank you. Call again.” 

“The discipline of hardship which Providence uses 
Oh, my rich brother, would you dare to trust yourself, 
your child, to such a fiery ordeal? Will you loan, will 
you give to that poor, struggling fellow-creature, (wreck- 
ed as he is, and tossed on his last plank,) a hundred dol- 
lars?—fi'ty dollars?—ten? He is going. A few short 
years—months, may be—and the bubble on the wave of 
this wide, weltering ocean of selfishness, will mark where 
a brother-man has sunk—whom you left to drown, provi- 
lentially, as you swept by in your well-rigged, full-sailed 
merchantman, your swift and graceful yacht. 


all summer, and can only now just craw! about. 


much every year on dog 





(> A late number of the Democratic Review, speak- 
ing of George Sand’s writings, asserts “that many are at- 
tracted by their immorality, and others by some vague 
idea of a ‘reform of society’ that may be wrought out 
through the agency of writers. The dim idea of reform 
seems to be a desire for some revolution in society, by 
which all vices may be indulged in harmlessly, or the ne 
cessity for industry to support the indulgence done away 
with.” Can the Democratic Review inform us, what class 
of “ social reformers” he refers to in his description? We 
certainly know of no project for “a reform of society”— 
leaving out the moralistic and religious enterprises which 
are fashionable everywhere—which is not founded on an 
improved industrial system—a system which shall stimu- 
late industry in the highest degree, as well as provide for 
an equitable distribution of its products. As to “indulg- 
ing harmlessly in vices,” it would be hard for the most inge- 
nious reformer to imagine a state of things better adapted 
than the present to shield all transgressors of “ property 
and standing,” althoagh loafers and poor men may suffer 
as scapegoats sufficiently to satisfy the most ferocious de- 
mands of retr:butive justice. 

If the Democratic Review would take the pains to study 
the great problem of the organization of labor for the 
common benefit of the producer and capitalist, it might 
be more worthy of its name and its professions, 

(t>> Since writing the above, we noticed the welcome 
of the Harbinger to New-York, in the November number 
of the Democratic Review. We have some hopes of the 
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To the Affiliated Un 


We need not urge the importance of united, ener- 
getic, and persevering action upon our brethren of the 
affiliated Unions ofAssociationists. The ; 
been formed for a systematic propagation of the 
trines of social unity, demand the 
tion. Nothimg can be accomp 
pathy and aid. The pledges t 
fully and promptly redeemed. 

The principles, by be me 

com ' 

seer he snail order of society, failing as it does, 
to do justice to the 

' noblest aspirations, 
dencies of his soul, an 

i st materia 
ie sedae in the counsels of Providence. 


seve that man is destine 





hey have given must be 


We be- 







o as much to eleva 
as the present one does to 
beautiful earth, 
beauty, 


i ty,oppression, fraud, antagonism, and the whole retinue 
, 


ywhere skirt the march of civi- 
is to become the abode of free, intelligent, 


lization, 
3 who shall illus- 


noble-minded, glorious human beings, | 

_— the wisdom ot the Deity, in the creation of man, | 

F instead of suggesting the infernal faith that the Uni-| 
§ verse is doomed to be in bondage to the Devil. : 

: The order of society, which we believe 'o be in ace 
cordance with the Divine Will, is founded on the prin- 
‘ciples which our Constitution embodies. We are or- 

@panized for the defence and promulgation of ee} 

Bprinciples. We believe they contain the seeds of tem- 

Sporal salvation for the whole human family. Nothing 

) gain for them an intelli- 

ent and universal reeeption. Eve rything now sum- 

The times are ripe for a great 


an be more important than te 






ons us to our duty. grec 
The signs of its approach are visible 


social change. | 
% “Earth is sick and Heaven is 


in the easte-n sky. 
eary”’ of the hollow words and hollow forms which 
ompose the staple of our present social existence. It 
our privilége and our duty to work while the day 
sts for the introduction of the Divine order among 
en. Atpresent, the most efficient measures which 
e can adopt, relate to the systematic plan of propaga- 
on, which the American Union have undertaken to 
into effect. 
It is earnestly recommended te the Affiliated Unions 
hold as frequent meetings as possible for the dis- 
ton of Associative doctrine, the perusal of the best 
orks on the subject, and the adoption of such practi- 
measures as may be most useful in their respective 
eres. Such meetings have been held regularly in 
cities of Boston, New York, Philadelphia and Lo- 
ell, and with more or less frequency in Providence, 
incinnati, and other places which we need not partic- 
arize. An excellent spirit has pervaded these meet- 
gs,—they have awakened friendship,—kindled sym- 
thy,—called forth fresh zeal in the cause, an ! done 
mething for the promotion of the unity which is the 
d and aim of all our efforts. They serve to_keep up 
e connexion with the Parent Society and its mem- 
rs, and to diffuse an interest in all the Associative 
rations in this country, by spreading the knowledge 
their condition and purposes. We trust their exam- 
will be followed by allthe affiliated Unions, and 
ey cannot fail to reap the good effects of the mea- 
Sure. 
‘In the next place, it is essential that the stated Rent 
#0 the Union should be contributed ‘> the sincere spirit 
devotion and self-sacrifice. The united payments of 
e different Unions, though not large in amount indi- 
ually, compose an essential element of the fund, 
@m which our operations depend. Let every Associa- 
nist in this country devote such a proportion of his 
ri to the cause, as 1ts greatness and importance de- 
and, and it could not fail tobe carried forwar: with 
Signal success. 
Lastly, give your cordial support to the publications 
hich are devoted to the discussion and exposition of 
e doctrines of Association. Every member of a 
Wnion, besides contributing his Rent, should take the 
fablications of the Parent Society, both on account of 
personal information and benefit he would derive 
m them, and the aid he would thus al-ord to the 
neral system of propagation. 
oy the time has come for more strenuous, more 
determined, more energetic efforts for the diffusion of 
great doctrines of social Unity, than we have ever 
Made before. A more sacred, a more momentous 
t¥ast, never was given tothe charge of man. If we 
prove unfaithful to our convictions, unfaithful to our 
duty, we shall deserve to be covered with the fonlest 
sliame, and spurned from the society of the noble and 
the true, by the indignant curses of Humanity. 





To Our Subscribers. 

é present the first number of our Sixth Volume to- 
,in an enlarged form and in a new dress. The chan- 
we have made in the exterior of our paper will enable 
to give our readers a greater amount and variety of 
tter, and we trust the increase of circulation we shall 
eive will authorize us to continue the same low terms 
subscription as heretofore. The large outlay demand- 
by the removal of our paper to this city, and by the 
‘ong accession to our editorial force, must be met by 
responding efforts on the part of our friends, who have 
s far nobly sustained and cheered us in our labors for 
promotion of the principle of Associative Unity, to 
ich we own a common allegiance. We confidently ap- 
to the advocates of the cause to which we are devoted, 
their strenuous and efficient co-operation, in the sup- 

of the organ, on which the promotion of our system 
his country so essentially depende. Let every believer 























he progress of hnmanity, every man who clings to the 
¢ that a better day is about to dawn upon the world, 









vor to impart that general and various interest to its 
umns which shall make it a genial and welcome visi- 
t to every family that has no objection to the utterance 
honest thought, and can pardon some differences in 
nd. With many friends of this character, who have 

scribed to the Harbinger from the commencement, we 

€ to maintain the same frank and friendly relations as 

re,and it will be through no unneighborly and mo- 

exclusiveness on our part, if their number be not 

tly increased, 

© Send @ copy of this number—which in the haste and | 





gather a bushel or more in a day. The berries are of superior 


d us hia influence and aid. a They command a very high price this season. Some 
AA; 2 Dis 1ave been sol] re me 

or do we rely on professed Associationists alone to there at $2,50 a bush@l. 

ea liberal support to our publication. We shall en- A Dancing Master cf Rochester has formed a troop of forty- 


eight little dancers in imitation of the Viennoise ¢ 


rier out to be a much emalle 
tion for the sake of the company in which they are| ¢t they are making it almost as good as no discovery at all.— 
Mr. Lassell of Liverpool has found a satelit 
From this the mass of the planet has been calculat 


to be much less than is required to account for the variationso 
Uranus 


THE HARBINGER, 








coufusion of removal, we have been unable to make a fair 
specimen of what we shall aim to accomplish—to several 
of our old subscribers, who from various causes have drop- 


plans that have | ped from our lists. Friends, we wish to renew our ac- 
doe- | quaintance with you. Open your door once more to re- 
ir vigorous co-opera- | ceive us, and if we prove unprofitable guests, the road is 
lished without theirsym-| not far off, and we can pursue our journey another way. 


We also take the liberty to forward this number of the 
Harbinger to several eminent friends of reform, in various 


h we are united, are of the} parts of the country, with the hope that they may be so 
hensive character. We be-| attracted by our spirit and purpose as to wish for our 


constant companionship. We certainly desire to be read 


higher nature of man, to refresh his) by the free-minded, the generous, the earnest, the hopeful 
to quicken and direct the ideal ten-| lovers of truth every where, and it will be our highest 
d to guaranty the satisfaction even | pride to make our columns in all respects worthy of their | arms of New England are in Vermont : Consul Jarvis, upon the 
| wants, is not an institution of fa-| perusal. 


The subscription of many of our patrons expires with 


dto a brighter future—that| the close of the Fifth Volume. As we gave short measure | Gov. Meech, upon Lake Chomplain, has stil a larger farm, - 
here may be established, a form of society which shall} for that volume, they will be furnished with the paper to | more numerous cattle, sheep and horses, in a single body at 
te and purify the human character,| the sixth number of the present volume. 
degrade it,—and that this! we hope they will not fail to renew their subscription, and 
re-clothed with a still more radiant} remit to us the amount of the advance payment for an- 
delivered from the curse of selfishness, pover-| other year without delay. 


Meantime, 


Address “ Editors of the Harbinger, 
9 Spruce Street, 
New York.” 

(>> All letters must be post-paid. 

(> Messrs. Burcess and Srrincer will discontinu 
their publishing agéncy of the Harbinger from this date. 

(tS Mr. Georce Dexter, No. 32 Ann street, will con- 
tinue his agency as heretofore for the city of New York. 

OG Mr. E. P. Aten, No. 9 Spruce street, is the Gen- 
eral Agent for the Harbinger, and will take charge of its 
business affairs. 

NS 


Office of the American Union. 


The Executive Committee of the AMerIcaAN UNion oF 
AssoctaTIONIsts have taken an office at No. 9 Spruce st. 
(up stairs) where they will hereafter hold their meetings 
for the transaction of business, and to which place all com- 
munications to them should be addressed. The general 
agent of the Union will be found there during office hours 
and all members of Affiliated Unions, and persons in gen 

ral, interested in the Associative movement, are respect- 
fully invited to visit the Office, whenever it may suit their 
eonvenience. 


Applications for Tracts, Pamphlets, and other Associa- | 


tive publications, and for Lecturers on Association, may 
be made at the above office. Address, 
GEORGE RIPLEY, 
Office Am. Union Associationists, 
9 Spruce st., New York. 
LL cc 

To Corresronpvents :—Lewiston, Pa., “E. A. G.” Your 
Letter is handed to the Editor of “Young America,” who will 
correspond with you. Send us the names of your half dozen 
friends, as subscribers ; $2,00 encloesd in your letter for “E. H. 

Le Roy,” N. Y. “T. V. S.” We will comply with your 
request. Let us hear from you immediately. 

Warrenham, Pa., “H.W.” You shall no longer starve for 
want of the Harbinger. Your directions were not received until 
long after they were sent. If you wish for back numbere let 
us know. 

Providence, R. I. 
letter. 


“J. J.C.” We have just received you 
Give us some more of the same sort. 





§- Our Exchanges are requested to direct their pa- 
pers to the ‘‘ Harbinger, New-York city.” 





Our Weekly Gossip, 


The Lectures of Professor Agassiz which take place twice a 
week at the College of Physicans and Surgeons in Crosby Street, 
are attended by large and very intelligent audiences. They 
are clear and interesting expositions of the facts and laws of 
Natural Philosophy, beginning with the lowest order of animated 
things. 

Speaking of this distinguished naturalist we are reminded of 
an aneedote which we have not seen in print. A well known 
Medical gentleman of Boston was visiting him one day, when he 
happened to be engaged about some skulls. Taking up two of 
them he said, “ Here is the skull of a negro and that of a white 
man ; can you tell which is which >” Dr. took them and 
after a careful examination confessed that he could not say with 
perfect confidence which was the negro, and which the caucas- 
sian skull. Professor A.then took another skull, saying, “this 
belonged to a monkey . observe it carefully,” Dr. looked 
at it and said it had such and such developements, and was 
marked by the prominence of certain animal characteristics 
Several other skulls of the black and white races were then 
put into his hands ; he examined them and divided them into | 
two groups, according as they had more or less of the animal. — 
The former he did not hesitate to say were the negro, and the 








latter the white skulls. When he had became perfectly satified 
Professor A., told him that he was entirely mistaken ; the white 
men had afstronger animal developement than negroes ; the 
heads of the latter were rather like those of children, not fully 
developed in any respect. 

The Professor in his lecture on Tuesday evening last, spent 
some time in refuting the charge that his views coincided with 
those of the “ Vestiges of Creation.” That work he said was 
only a collection of exploded notions, unworthy the 
a scientific man. 


attention of 


We learn that he is about publishing in Boston a complete 
treatise on Zoology. This will no doubt be a valuable contribu- 
tion to Natural Science 


An amusing scene took place at the Chatham Theatre, one 
eveniig last week. Madame De Bar was dancing in the Ballet 
of La Giselle, when her robe was torn in one of he 


*r pirouettes; 
the audience fell into loud laughter at the accident, which they 
encored at every bound of the unlukcy danseuse. Finally she 
topped sh ort, came forward to the foot-lights, and addressed the 
laughers : “Ladies and Gentlemen, if you continue to laugh at | 
me this way either to my face or behind my back, ! give you 
warning that I shall leave the stage, and then you will get 
nothing for your money.” This was conclusive ; the audience | 
regained its gravity, and the dancing 
interruption. 





went on without further | 


The Sandwich ‘(Mass.) Observer, says that during the last 
week cranberry picking came off'on the beach balow the vill 
The pickers are generally mostly children and poor wome 
They}-receive one quarter of what they pick 


age. | 
he 
- Busy hands | 


hildren of 
Madame Weiss, 


The astronomers are making the great discovery of M. Lever | 


r affair than has been supposed ; in 


e to the new planet 





ed and found 


j 
{| 
on which Leverrier’s calculations were based.— 


Since then Mr. Bond of Haward University has seen another 
Satellite of the same planet. 


The Boston papers announce the decease in that city, of Mr 


Perabeau, the pianist. 





} 
} 
| 
| 


| tribes only 


| containing 37,530 families 





The Whig published at Middletown, Frederick county, Md., 
calls the attention of neighboring towns, in want of a second 
hand jail, to one advertised for sale in that place, by a constable 
The sale, it appears, is at the suitsof Dr. W. H. Creager and 
Wm, J. Ross, administrators of Thomas C. Worthington, 
deceased, against the goods and chattels, land and tenements, oi 
the corporation of Middletown. 

Illinois seems to be a land of plenty just now. In Chicago 
they sell prairie chickens, for fifteen cents a pair, pigeons for 
four cents, and quails for six cents, 

General Caleb Cushing has turned a number of Massachusetts 
soldiers out of the ranks, and set them to do such duty as may be 
performed by soldiers who are found unworthy to carry arms, 
and are a disgrace and a nuisance to the army. 


The The Farmer's Monthly Visitor says, that the two greatest 


Connecticut at Wethersfield, has a giant farm with his twenty 
barns, contained in asingle tract of splendid interval and upland : 


Shelburne. We offer the conjecture that Nathan Smilie has 
| more of better farming cultivated lands in Cambridge, Vt., than 


| 


either. : 
In Nashville Tenn., there occuted recently in asingle week 
ten different fires, all caused by incendiaries, not one of whom has | 


| fallen into the hands of Justice. 


The Barbadoes Globe states that it has heard, on authority 
ed from letters brought by the packet, that orders have been 


| deriv bee 
received from his Government by the Danish Governor of St 
| Thomas and Santa Cruz, to prepare the proprietors in those 


| islands for the immediate emancipation of their slaves ; and it is 


| art her confidently asserted, that similar orders have been trans 


mitted to the Governors o1 the French Islands. 
Convention is to be held in Wilmington 


An Anti-Slavery \ 
lav. the 7th and Sth ef November 


Del., on Saturday and Sun 


t2o’clock on Saturday Some of the following 


commencing a ; | The receipts of the American Board of Missions for 
persons will attend the Convention, viz: J - Kim, Luere =i the last month, were only $25,000. and the debt of the 
Mott, C. C. Burleigh Rowland Johnson, E. M. Davis, and! Board had consequently increased The churches are 
vio , . ° 5 ; ' . 

| called on for more vigorous efforts to eu tain the opera 


| Robt. Purvis 

The Picayune says that the valiant Gen. Canales, the terror of 
the Mexic in inhabitants of the Rio Grande and the dread of 
Ame in traders, the 


insurance business. He insures go 
from the Rio Grande to M« nteray, against perils by 


has gone extensively into 


unarmed 


ds, American or Mexican 


property, 
robbers or guerrillas 
er cent premium—but he gives amy le security for 
He has even recovered stolen 


His charges are somewhat onerous— 


| twenty-five ] 
the fulfilment of his obligations. 
property at the same rate, andas he is usually privy to the cir- 
| cumstances of any large robbery, he is said to drive a thriving 


| business in this line 


A man who came from England a few months ago, deposited 
| ¢4000 with the house of Prime, Ward and Co., (which has since | 
been bankrupted) and went west to se lect a farm. On his return 
he found that they had failed; this left him only $40, which 
he had in his pocket. He had the unfortunate bankers arrested, 
but the complaint was dismissed for some informality. They 
| offered him $600, the rate they pay on their debts, but he refused 

| it: whether the poor fellow wiil get any more is doubtful. 


The London Magazine of Science for the last month states, | 
that the Electric Company have invented a machine which will | 
| communicate intelligence simultaneously to some forty or fifty | 
| 


| British cities—among them Liverpool, Glasgow, Manchester. | 


It can | 


Bristol, Leeds, Sheffield, Nottingham, Hull, York. 
transmit at once to all these places from one thousand to two 
thousand letters per minute. The Emperors of Russia and | 
Austria have forbidden all persons to erect magnetic telegraphs, | 
unless by their special permission. 


Bull fighting has been introduced in New Orleans ; the first 
display was to take place last Sunday. A suitable arena has 
been erected, managed by Don, Francisco Lopey ; the animals 
| come from Attacapas, one of the richest district in the South 

West of Louisiana, and the artists who fight them from Mexico. 
The scheme depends for support mainly on the Spanish inhabi- 
tants of the creseent city. 


A remarkable case of Somnambulism occurred in this city last 
Sunday night, Mr. Isaac Coombs of 609 Water st.was discovered | 
about half past#2 o’cleck on the top of the liberty pole 125 feet | 
high at the corner of Gouvernor and Cherry sts, in a state of | 
somnambulism busily engaged in turning the vane. 
watched by the officers and citizens for a considerable time until 
he came down, Upon reaching the ground he ran several 
blocks before he could be overtaken, and when caught, was 
When 
waked he was perfectly rational, but had no recollection of 
what had happened. 
house, it is supposed, as all the doors were locked 





He was 


found to have only his shirt, drawers and boots on 


He got out of the dormer window of his | 


The deaths in New York for the last week were of Men, 63. 
Women, 6!1— Boys, 64—Girls, 61. Total 
The mortality of children affords 
one of the most conclusive reasons against the present cc 


249, of these 102 were 
under the age of five years. 
istitu- 
tion ofsociety. ‘That cannot be a true order of things in which 


such a fact is of constant and universal occurrence. 


It is said that the project of establishing diplomatic relations 
with the papal government is to be presented to Congress at its 
next meeting and that Col. Du Solle, of Philadelphia will be | 


selected as the charge. 


A lady of Berlin (Minna Warren by name,) lately wrote a 
novel, in which was alove scene. She said of the heroine and 
hero: “her head reposed'in the night of hie black beard of 
The head must have been very small and the beard unc ommonly 
bushy. 

An explosion took place at the powder mill of Messrs. Latham 
and Smith, seven miles from Catskill, on Monday morning last 
instantly killing three workmen who were in the building at | 
One man left the building a fe 1's before the | 
The names of 
those killed are Overbagh, Westcott and Scribner, all married | 
men and two of them have left large families. The building | 
The explosion was so | 
great that it was heard for 20 miles and sensibly shook the 


building for 7 miles around. 


The Lowell Courier has an an account of a recent explosion or 


the time. 
explosion took place and thereby saved his life. 


Ww mome 


contained about 4,000 pounds of powder 


a powder mill belonging to Mr. Oliver M. Whipple, and mentions | 


the consoling circumstance, that during 29 years occupation in | 
the manufacture of this article, Mr. Whipple has lost only some 


fifteen or twenty men by the blowing up of his mills 


Less than one man per year has been murdered by accident ! 


while manufacturing 75,000 Ibs. of gunpowder per annum ; | 


| while the calculation would be interesting how many men have 


this 2,175,000 lbs. of powder. 


been killed by 


The state of lowa, fourteen years ago, was inhabited by Iudian 
It now has a population of (unaccounted) thousands 
of which six ars 


and supports sixteen newspapers Democrati 


seven Whig, one religious and one agricultural 
The New Orleans National of the 22¢ devotes two entire | 


| to the record of those who have died from yellow fever 


From this it appears that the total number of deaths reported of 
yellow fever, from the 24th of July to the 20th of October, on 
hundred and seven days, was of persons from the United States 
240; England, 70; Scotland 20; Ireland, 694 224 


7; Prussia, 44; Spain, 9 ; Portugal, 3 ; zerland 


France 


Germany {87 Swit 


} 24; Italy, 12; Denmark, 11 ; Banada, 6; Austria, 4; Belgium, 7; 
Sicilly 3; Turkey, 2; Cuba, 2; Mexico, 2; Geralta, 1; Hanover 
1; Isle of Man, 1; Sardinia, 1; West Indies, | ¢ interred in the 
Jews’ Cemetery, County not known, 44 unknown, 238,- 


Total, 2,544 


PorpuLaTtion or Rome.—The city livided into 54 parishes 


Theec 
of 39 bishops, 1,514 clergymen 


is 
slesiastical population consi s| 
2,417 1,754 


The whole population amonnts to 175 


monks and friars 
nuns, and 521 students. 
883 inhabitants, not 


number, 


including the Israelites, who are 8600 in | 
The population increased since last year b= 5,634. 


disreputable and disgraceful character. Gen. Cushing 


| 
| Ithaca, Isaac 


| zeal and devotion t 


| a climate exists in these states precisely similar to the 
. ‘ ™ . > " 





The Art-Union says that M. Brunel, a contractor on 
the Italian and Austrian Railroad from Florence to Pis- 
toja, has a daguerreotype picture sent him every even- 
ing, which represents the state of the works at the point 
where it was taken. Thus he has at the end of every 
day, exact information of the progreas of the work at 
both ends of the line, and of the style in which the build- 
ing has been conducted. 


_ Late copies of the Matamoras Flag contain statement 
in regard to the conduct of the Massachusetts regimen, 
a: Matamoras, which implicate not only the privatess 
bat the officers of the Volunteers, in charges of a most 


Col. Wright, Major Abbott, as we learn, are all involved 
in imputations of gross misconduct. The particular 
charges against these officers are said to be, in substance 

that Gen. Cushing caused a man to be inhumanly whip- 
fe at the cart-wheel, upon an accusation for selling 
iquor, of which he was afterward proved to be inno- 
cent; that Col. Wright had ca:sed a man to be shot at 
Monterey, for fast riding through the streets, he him- 
self being drunk at the time the order was issued, and 
that Major Abbott also was habituated to drunkness. 


Mr. Grant, a missionary to South Africa, has writien 
a letter home, in which he says, that in the country 
where he is laboring, Polygamy ts practised by all; the 
wives being bought in exchange for cattle ; sometimes 
on trusi—the woman working for her husband till she 
has earned her own price. <A poor man will buy an old 
woman, or widow, and with her labor raise the means 
to buy a more agreeable wite, when the old woman is 
turned off to perform the same service for another, or 
| die of neglect. Parents value their daughters at the 
number of cattle they are likely to receive in exchange 
forthem. Yet the people exhibit a desire for improve- 
ment. During the lasi year, 30,000 bushels of corn were 
sent offand sold from a « rict of eighty by ten miles— 
an amount unknown before : 


Hon. Henry Wheaton, lat 


has been 


lief 


-mbassador to Prussia, 
Harvard Univer ity to delivera 


in ; 
on Civil Luw and the Law of Nations 


chosen by 
course of lectures 


tions of the society, which has 250 1 lonaries in its 
employment. 
a 
| wv . . 
fue Evectrions.—At the time of our going to pres s 
complete returns had not been received, either from the 


interior of New York 
of 


or 
New York, to render it certain that 


the Whigs have triumphed in a manner almost without 


from New Jersey. Enough is 


known, however, 


precedent. Whigs nave been chosen to all the offices of 


the State Government, as follows 


Hamilton Fish, of New York, Lieut. Governor: Christo- 
pher Morgan, of Cayuga, Secretary of State; Millard Fill- 
more, of Erie, Comptroller; Alvah Hunt, of Chenango, 
Treasurer; Ambrose L. Jordan, of New York, Attorney 
General; Charles B. Stuart, of Monroe, State Engineer ; 
Jacob Hinds, Orleans, Nelson J. Beach, Lewis. Charles 
Cook, Chemung, Canal Commissioners ; David D. Spencer, 
N. Comstock, Albany, John B. Gedney 
Westchester, Inspectors State Prisons. i 





In the Senate, the Whig majority will be not less than 
twenty-six to six; in the Assembly, one hundred to twenty- 
eight ; so that the State will be completely under the con- 
trol of that party. 

In New Jersey, the Whig candidate for Governor has 
been defeated, though by precisely what majority, is not 
yet known. This is with justice, ascribed to personal and 
local causes, as the legislature is very largely Whig, and 
there is no evidence that the political complexion of the 
State has suffered any change. 

From Michigan, full returns have not been received 
but there is no doubt that the Democrats have carried the 
State. 


TT 


{x3- We insert in to-day’s paper a letter frow Joseph 
J. Cooke, on thé Wisconsin Phalanx, which was in- 
tended for the Tribune, but which has been crowdea 
The 
candid and ‘intelligent tone of Mr. Cooke’s 


out of that peper by the press of other matter. 
evidently 


letter, will command attention, while its frieudly spirit 


will give no offence to the sturdy pioneers at Cerosco. 
We are happy at the same time, to insert the follow- 


ing extract from « ‘etter recently received from the Se- 
cretary of the Ceresco Union, which shows a spirit of 
o the cause, worthy of imitation. 

‘** Enclosed I send $12, as the annual rent of the Cer- 
esco Union of Associationists. 

‘The Union numbers 91—53 males, 38 females. 
composed almost who!ly of members of the Wisconsin 
Phalanx, rich in hopeful confidenee—with our means 
consecrated to the object of giving Association Life a 
‘local habitation and a name,’ and with all the solici- 
tude for the prosperity of Association, which our pecu- 
nliry interests—our hopes of earthly happiness, and 
our earnest desires for the pr ss of the race, can in- 
spire 

** The amount of our rent is small, but it is cheerfully 
given; and it must be remembered that those engaged 
in ** practical attempts” can find numerous ways to ap- 
ply their means to the benefit of the cause, daily.” 





oure 


a 
South American Tea, 


Mr. Buchanan, Secretary of State, has received a 





package of native tea from our Consulat St. Catherines, 
in Brazil. The editor of the Union says: ‘* We have 
tasted the Brazilian tea, and although we are no great 
amateurs of the black tea, yet there is so much infusion 
of the green tea in it, as .o render itextremely palate 
le ;” and a correspondent ot that paper, who signs 
imself “A traveller,” gives some interesting partic 
lars in relation to the introduction of the tea-plant into 
the Brazils, and respecting itscultivation generally. He 
is of opinion, which we think is perfectly s¢ , that 
the tea plant may be successfully cultivated in this coua- 
try, in the States south of Virgin 
“The tea-plant does not require a hot climate. A 


moderate ciimate is all -hat 1sneccessary, and the plant 
is so hardy asto resist severe frosts. It will resist cold- 
er weather than the fig, which flourishes in thislat:tude, 
and it thrives best upon a hilly and barren soul. 


he isohtermal con 

ind conclusively a 

! States and that of 

laracterized by very hot 

whilst the western coasts 

‘e uniform in temperature 
laws. 


Baron Humboldt, in his work upon 
dition of the globe, traces 
similarity of climate in the [ 
China. Both countries are « 
summers and cold winte 
both cont ! 
and assimilate in climetr 

This similarity of the eastern and western coasts of 





f : ' 
) ents é 
I inents a . 


the two continents is not only observed in their ther- 
mometrical and tric laws, but also in their geo- 
graphical cont ra ! The coast of China has 
sounders far at sea, Which regularly lessen: and is in 

ented wit ys, difficult ot ac ess, | ke that ol 
the coast « United States: whilst the west coast 
of Eu wild and precipitous, without soundings 

ntil 4 iter their harbors; which is also the case 
on the w rn coast of America. Humboldt infers 
from s similarity in geographical configuration, a 
Ca { similarity of ¢! te; and his tsothermal lanes 
or lines of correspondin annual temperature, are 
found to be the same in the ./nited States and China— 


i 


ind.”’ 


lant 
Piuilt 


e northwest coast and that of Engl 
‘The districts in China, where 


the tea is culti- 





vated which supplies the world, are Hongqu@@g and 
Kiangsiin the interior, and Kiangnan and Chekiang 
on the coast. These provinces extend from 24 deg. to 
3>deg. north latitude, and are hilly and mountain¢ us, 
embracing 1h degrees of | id cs 

The same parallel of latuude in the United States 
willembrace the states of North and South Carolina, 
Georgia, Tenn -e, Florida, Alabama, Mississ . 
Louisiana, and Texas, extending one degree south ot 


tl 


the mouth of the Rio Grande, and, from the most care- 
tul records now in possesgion of the savans of Europe, 











The successful culiivation of this plant in the United 
Stutes may, therefore, be looked upon as a matter ol 
certainty ; and all these southern States, withiheir hills 
and mountains now covered with the primitive viryvin 
forests, are all adapted to the cultivation of the tea 
plant. All that we require is the introduction of the 
plant into the United States. Of its ultimate success, 
there can be no doubt. In our country it has been 
found that individua: enterprise has been more than 
equal to the patronage of other governments ; and 1! 
isto be presumed that with caretul cultivation in dif- 
ferent parts of our extensive districts, our tea will not 
only, in time, be equal to that of China, but that we 
may even rivalher in this articl+, for which we annually 
export millions 72 

\ e have enjoy d many a cup of the Brazilian tea in 
Buenos Ayres and the Brazils, and to our taste ithad a 
finer flavor than that which is usually imported from 
Canton. Itis a common article of commerce in the 
inland provinces of La Plata and Paraguay. As to the 
naturalization of the tea-plint in thiscountry, there can, 


THE HARBINGER. 





InreRestinc Stave Case.—An interesting and nov- 
el slave case has just been decided at. Mount Holly, N. 
J. The Philadelphia Datly News says that it was a 
claim made by Mr. John Roth, a slaveholder who re- 
ides in Cecil connty, State of Maryland, to recover as 
fugitive slaves, Perry Henson, Noah Henson, and Ra- 
chel Pine, three respect:ble colored eftizens, who have 
been residing for several years in the neighborhood o 
Mount Holly—two of them being, and one having a 
family of children. These persons were seduced trom 
their homes on Thursday last, ona pretended claim tor 
taxes. On arriving in Mount Holly in the evening, 
they were all seized as fugitives by a warrant, and ta- 
ken before Judge iH iyward. Some of their f jends, 
hearing of the proceeding that night, assembled very 
early in the morning, and employed for them as coun- 
sel, Mr. R. D. Spencer, of Mount Holly, who went be- 
», and demanded a trial by jury, under 
recent law of the State of New Jersey, which was 
rranted, and the hearing postpone; until Thursday 
morning, when Messrs. Stratton and Moffit, of Mount 


fore the said jud 


| 
j 
| 
| 





of course, be no question of its practicability, but it | Holly. appeared as couneil for the claimants, and Mr 
must be a long while oefore it can be done to a profit. | ~pencer, as isted by David P.ul Brown, of Pailadel- 
Before we can grow our own teas we must produce our | phia, for the defendants. Mr. D. P, Brown made a 
olive oil, almonds, raisins, figs and wines, all of which | powe rful appeal, and was replied to by Mr. Stratton 
can easily be done, At presant our capital can be pro lhe jury retired for about twenty minutes, and return- 
fitably employed in the production of common nee d with a verdict in favor of the plaintiffs, and as the 
ri There was a time once when we tmporte officers were about removing the prisoners, one ol 
ere inverbread. from Holland, and the the time j then inade some resistance, or aneflort to yo whe n 
will come, no doubt, when the importation of many | he was seized, and the Court was immedtately cleared 
fruits which we can raise with ease, but do not, will | of colored persons, without the least di-position mini- 
be looked upon in the same light in which we now | fested by them to makeariot. There was mucl ex- 
should look upon any importation of Dutch bricks.— }citement, not only during the trial, but after tie ver- 
Mirror |dict; and one report is,that in an affray, a colored ecar- 
wr had his skull fractured It also said that the 
aie | yratlita y were called out to prevent and put down any 
our Yankee Dialect, | listurbance that might take plice 
We hia lered where the Yankees live,—where | Fire Bitr Fire.-A Yankee who has invented a new 
they com where they are (except on the stage, and | kind o love-letter ink,” and which he has been selling 
inthe | pspers,) to be found,—who talk all the va- |asa sure safeguard against all actions for breaches oi 
rit of dialect imputed to them by their prof ed | marri ge promise, inasinuch as it entirely fades n the 
Wit I We have wintered and umered for a good | paper in two months from date, was recedtly most aw.u ly 
many years, in various parts of New tingland, but we | done brown, by a brother down-easter, who purchased a 
must say that we have never heard what pisses for | hundred boxes of the article, giving him therefor, his note 
Yankee, when h 1 from the lips of Hlacket, and | at ninety days. At the expiration of the time, the ink 
Marble, and Si] h , and \ ntine : ind Hill, ' nve iter calle for payment, but, on unfoldi tue scrip 
by tue bye. is by far the best ol the baneh He do ound nothing but a piece of blank paper ! Ye nole had 
not so ou't ously overstep the modesty of Yankee | been written with his own ink. 
nature as the rest. As Major Jack Downin the bes actin 
Yankee in print, so is Hill best on the be | How Canapian Boatmen Cook a Racoon.—Whilst 
ca Ase neituer ol in carieat re, much mam Slick | some of the men were atte iding to this importa t business 
Halliburton, to whom his couatrym ‘a give the credit | the others began to prepare their dinner, and, being curi 
as the cleverest Yankee of them all, know 8 nothing OF | ons tosee how they would cook the racoon, I remained by 
the dialect He makes his hero talk cockney, blue heir fire A more dew diteeetald al tun wet aot T 
cote se Kienen Siebeninaie: ee ie i ieee their fire. more summary exercise of the culinary art 
oh ie > ; ; : never saw. Having made a fine blazing fire, they tied his 
Hackett’s “Solomon Swap,” 1s more Kentuck, than : 


Yankee, and Van Marble’s 1s a queer compound of the 
Yankee and Far West. His tin pedlars are just as 
much like Mississippi flat-beatmen, and there is no | 
diflerence between his backwoods and sea-board | 
Yankee. 

There is no doubt but that, in some very retired 
parts of New England, and of northern New York, 
there isa good deal of queer English spoken, and in 
a queer style of speaking it too. Far down on Long 
Island, it 1s said, the broadest kind of what 1s custom- 
ary to call * Yankee” is spoken,—and of this kind is 
Dr. Valentine’s, and (mixed up with the southwestern,) 
Mr. Hackett’s. But all these together do not make up 
the language, or the style of speaking, of any very con- 
siderable portion of the peeple of the country. It is 
the exception tothe rule. In England, it is notorious 
that a pedestrian traveller, who starts at Lands’ End, 
and, diverging occasionally to the Nast and the West, 
reaches Johnny Grot’s, hears almost, if not quite, as 
many dialects (all supposed to be English), as there are 
counties on the line of his journey ; and the beauty of 
itis, that the people of contiguous counties, In some 
cases, cannot understand a word of each other’s patois 
There is certainly nothing of that kind in this country. 

The best personal experience we ever had of ** th 
genuine yankee” occurred to us, some years ago, on a 
trip to the White Mountain region of New Hampshire 
It was getting to be late in the season, when we took 
the staye-coach, at Ethan Crawford’s on its way down 
to Couway. On taking our seat, we found that the 
only other passenger Was a tall, well-knit, bronzed 
Vizaged, yet good looking man, who appeared a w ell-to- 
do sortof person, who had been all his lite fulfilling the 
primal command to man, to get ils living by the sweal 
of his brow. We set hun down ata glance, as a far- 
back Green-Mountainer, and a good specimen at that 
On reaching Tom Crawford’s, in “* the Notch,” we 
stopped to take in any passengerslie might have tor us 
Only one availed himself of the opportunity, and he 
proved to be of the sume honorable and usetul proies- 
sion as Cur companion. Both were farmers and pro- 
ducers, though the new comer evideatly had had his 
brinving-up much nearer the seabuard than the other 
From the moment of their meeting, we could see that 
they had a dubious, yet halt confident idea that they 
had seen and known each other betore, and we watch: 
to see how they would come to an understanding Al 
length, alter much eyeing of each other, and some 
hems and haws, the Vermvouter .ntroduced the conversa- 
tion with a suggestion that he and the new comer had 
met betore ; to which the latter, (intimating thathe was 
a New Hampshire tman,) replied that he inought so as 
soon as he got into the st {A New Engtander ot 
this class always calls a staye-cuach a stage.) In th: 
cours® of a tew moments, they bad told each other 
their names, and wer~ ou Cerins Of as easy footing as i 
they had worned adjoiming tarms, ever since they had 
come to * years of discretioa.” It transpired that they 
were both on their way to Portland, to make anticipa- 
tory arrangements for sale of their tall stock of pro- 
duce, such as pork, butter, and other things. ‘The 
reader may be sure thatthe rich Yankee dialect was, 
in all this, in its perfection, and we tor vace had an 
opportuuily of testing its limitations we had heard by 
comparing them wita the true thing. We could not 
impart to the reader any idea otf it, with pen or voice 
lt would tax the pen of our friend the Major, and the 
voice aud manner of Hill. 

Alter a good deal of sinall talk, and a pause of some 
minutes’ duration, says New-tlampshire to Vermout, 
*Wal, neighbor, "want U know heow Squar’ Bab- 
cock’s Bob turned aout? He was ’peault as crooked 
astick as lever see, or haern tell on, when was up 
yoder!” 

* Oh!” said the other, “‘tha* ar’ sarp’nt’s taken up 
his sir’s trade, and follers it up smart, | tell you.” 

** What! Doo tell! Y’don: say so! Bop Babcock 
settled dowa t’pedlia ?” 

** Yes! he goes trucking about, pooty much arter the 
old sort! jest like his sir! He was ollers tea puttin’ 
reound, you know, that old critter!” 

We had been a sileut listener up to this point, but 
there was no keeping in longer, and we invoiuntarily 
paid a Warmer tribute to the real Yankee than we had 
ever done to the imitation. 

One of the best hits of Yankee dialect, as well asa 
sort ot Yankee character, we find in the last number o! 
the Kaickervocker Magazine. {t is a description of a 
scene in Power's studio, at Florence, and “a live 

Yunkee,”’ who calls in to see his countrymaa at work 
on the ** Greek Slave.” He enters, spitting and wiping 
his lips with his hand, and the following colivquy 
ensues 

** Be yeou Mr. Peowers, the skulpture?” ‘I am a 
sculptor, and my name is Powers.” * Y-e-a-s; well, | 
s’pected so; they teli’d me yeuu was—y-e-a 3s. Look 
here—drivin’ a pretty suti business, eh? * Sir!’ * 4 

say, plenty to du, ei? Whaid’s one o’them fetch ?” 
we “Lask’t ye what's the price o’them seci as 
yeou’re peckin’ al neow ” “lam to have three thou- 
sand dollars tor this when it is « ompleted.” ** sh -h-u-t! 
—aeow much ?” ** Three tnos .and dollars.” -* T-A-r-ee 
t-h-o-u-s-a-n-d d-o-l-l-a-r-s ! Lian’t stulewary riz lately ? 
[was cul’lating to purchase some ; but it is ew high. 
How ~ paintin >! Guest] must get some paintin’s.— 
Tyb-r-e-e t-h-o-u-s-a-n-d d-o-l-l-a-r-s! Well, it is 
t 2, skulpin is; that’s Sariain. What do they make 
yeou pay for your évols and stuff? S’pect my oldest 
voy, Vephas, could skulp; “fuct, 1 Kauwhe could. He 
is always whittiin’ reound, and cuttin’ away at th ngs 
I wish youd gree to take Ulin as a *prentice, and let 
him got at it, tulichis-l DL’ you know where 1d be 
lable to put him _eoutt He'd cut stun a’ter a whil 
wita the best of ye—and he'd make money, tew,! ” 
them prices. T-h-r-e-e t-h-o-w-s-a-n-d d-o-l-l-a-r-s at 
And the ‘ anxious inquirer’ leii the presence.” 

It would be found hard to beat this !-~—£zpress. 
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hind legs to a piece of stick and his feet to another. Two 
of them then held his head in the blaze until all the fur 
was singed off, and then, slightly eviscerating him, con- 
signed him in that state to the pot, covering him over with 
pieces of fat pork to keep him dowa. They seemed to en- 
joy the repast immensely, for their talking and laughing 
was incessant.— Featherstonaugh’s Canoe Voyage. 


 __—_—_—_ 


A writer in the Nashville Christian Advocate in a letter 
addressed to Rev. Dr. Elliot, of Cincinnati, threatens if the 
General Conference of the Northern Methodist Church should 
refuse to divide the property with the Church South, that a 
suit in chancery may be the result. And should the Court 
require the North to settle with the Sou'h on the plan of separa- 
tion, he says that it weuld.oblige them to pav over to the South 
at least $15,000, in annual instalments of $25,000 each. Should 
the Court disregard the plan of separation, and decide upon the 
principles of general equity, it will require the Northern Book 
Room to pay over at once a sum equal to $36,000 more or less. 

Correspondenge of the Harbinger. 
W esTMORELAND N, Y. Oct. 21st, 1847. 


I hasten to inform you that there has been a union of 
Associationists formed in this town (through the instru- 
mentality of Mr Orvis) called the Westmorland Union, 
—the object of which is the study and investigation of the 
doctrine and principles of Association or an order of so- 
ciety based on 

Joint Stock Property. 

Co-operative Labor. 

Equitab'e distribution of Profits. 

Association of Families, 

Honors according to Usefulness. 

Integra! Education. 

Unity of Interests. 
Which system we believe to be in harmony with the Di- 
vine Attributes and the nature of man. 

In carrying out these principles we need very much to 
be in possession of the various book, periodicals and tracts 
published for that purpose. 

We have had but one meeting of the society since its 
organization ; there are as yet, but seventeen members 
who have signed its Constitution, and those agree to pay 
into the Treasury $45,54. There is a flattering prospect 
f our getting a large number to join the society. 


G. W. L. 
a 
G-The Treasurer of the American Union of Association- 
ists acknowledges the following receipts : 
Oct. 26. New York Union $150,00. 
“« 97. Wisconsin Ph»lanx, 12.00. 
Epuunxp Twreor, Treasurer. 
No. 48 Broad Street, New York, Nov., 1, 1347. 





HELMICH & CO. 
NO. 433 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
German Book Store and Art Depot, and German Journal Circle. 


AVE established direct rel.tions with all German publishers 
and import, per steamers and packets, all the works that ap- 

peared in Germany, with the greatest despatch and at the lowest 
established prices. 

Feuerbach, Ludwig, saemm'liche Werke, 3 Baende, $5,82. 

Polyglotten Bibel, zum praktischen Handgebrauch. Die 
ganze heilige Schrift alten und neuen Testaments in ueber- 
gch'licher Nebeneinanderstellung des Urtextes der Septuagin- 
ta, Vulgata und Luthers’ Uebersetzung, so wie der wi-htigsten 
Varianten der vornehmsten deutschen Uebersetzungen. Bear- 
beitet von R. Stierund Dr. Theile, Neves Testament complet, 
$21, 374 Cents. 

Tholuck, Dr. A. Stunden Christlicher Andacht, Fin Erbau- 
ungsbuch, $1,756. 

Orrelli, H. von, das Wesen des Jesuiten Ordens, $1,31} 

Fischer, Ludw, das falsche Maertyrerthum oder die Wahr- 
heit in der Sache derStephanianer, 75 Cents. 

Schroeler, Dr. Aug., die evangelische Reformation und die 
deutsch Katholische Reform, 88 cents. 

Neander, Aug., allgemeine Geschichte der christlichen Reli- 
gion und Kirche, § Baende, $16. 

Stier, Rud., der Brief an die Hebraeer. In 36 Betrachtungen 
ausgelegt, 2 Baende, $3. 

Arnd, Joh., 6, Buecher vom wahren Christenthum. Herausge- 
geben von Dr. 5S. F. von Mujer, $1,12. 

Bretschneider, Dr. Karl Gott ., Christliches Andachtsbuch 
fur denkende Verehrer Jesu, 3, Baende $3,95. 

Bretschneider, die religiose Glaubendehre nach der Vernunft 
und der Ofenbarung fur denkende Leser, $1,024. 

Tresenius, Joh, ih., auser esene heilige Reden ueber die 
Sonn- und Festags Evangelien durch’s ganze Jahr, $2,00. 

Starcke, Joh Fr., Morgen und Abendandachten frommer 
Christen auf alle Tage im Jahre, $),31} 

Holland, Dav. evangelische Gaadenordnung, 31} cents. 

Moeller, A. W. C. der Herr und seine Kirche, Ein Cyclus 
heiliger Bilder, 23 Cents. n62t. 


THE NEW TIMES:—A MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


Under this title, it is proposed to issue in the city of New York, 
about the !st of Januory next, a new monthly periodical. for 
the discussion of the important social. philosophical, and religious 
questions, which especially ayitate the present epoch. ‘The ‘ew 
limes will bring to the discussion of these questions, he most 
Catholic spirit, and the light of positive principles. It will aim 
to maintain in the social sphere, the essential and permanent 
interests of man ; in philosophy to discover and set forth the laws 
of order, which govern the spiri ual as well as the natural 
universe ; and in religion, to assert and illustrate the distinctive 

| hope of christianity, which is the universal establishment of 
| fraternal rela'iions among men, and the dominivn of the divine 
justice upon the earth 

The New Tines will be edited by Henry James. Among 
the constant contributors the Editor is permitted to name George 
Ripley, Parke Godwin, C. A. Dima, J. J. G. Wilkinson, of 
London, G. H. Calvert, Rev. B, F. Barrett, Hugh Doherty of 
Paris, John S. Dwight, besides a number of other wri ers 

A regular correspondence in London and Paris will form a 
feature in the Magazine. Occasional translations from the solil 
and light literature of foreign languges will also give it variety 
and interest, 

The New Times will be published promp'lyon the first of every 
month, $3,00 per annum, payable alwavs in advance, Each 
number will contain 64 octavo pages, printed in the best st: le 
on hanisome paper, Communications and orders may be ad, 


dressed to the Editor, No. 9, Spruce St. N. Y, 






SMITH’S HOMCEOPATHIC PHARMACY. 
No. 438 Broadway, corner of Broome street. 


J. T. 8S. Smith h»s a large assoriment of Hommopathic Medi 
cines, in tinctures, triturations, dilutions and globules ; Arnica 
flowers; Sugarof Milk, Pure Alcohol Distilled Water, Pellets, 
&c., &«. Physician’s Pocket and Family Cases of Medicine on 
han |, and preprred to order. Home@opathic Plasters, a substitute 
tor ordinary Court and Adhesive Plaster, and an excellent appli- 
cation for Corns. 


ASSOCIATIVE WORKS OF THE FRENCH SCHOOL. 


HE following publications, from the French School, may be 
had at H. Graham’s book-store, Tribune buildings, New 
York, and at Crosby & Nichols, No. 1)1 Washington street, 
Boston. 
The works of Charles Fourier, 6 vols. 
Muiron’s Apercus sur les Procedes Industriels. 
Considerants’s Theory of Natural and Attractive Education. 
“ Exposition of the Pholansterian Theory. 
Immortality of Fouricr’s Doctrine. ~ 
" Theory of Property. 
Paget’s Introduction to Social Science. 
Cantagrel’s Foo! on the Palais Royal. 
Pellerin’s Life and Theory of Fourier 
| Reynand’s Solidarity 
| Tamisier’s Theory of Functions. 


Dain’s Abolition of Slavery. 
Hennequin’s Love in the Phalanstery 

Besides these, a large number of Phalansterian pamphlets and 
almanacs can be had at the above places. Also, a beantifully en- 
graved portrait of Fourier: price, $2 60. Any of the volumes 
of Fourier’s works may be had separately. 


EMPIRE STOVE DEPOT, 
NO. 27 RIVER STREET, 
Troy. 


HE Undersigned, (Successors to ATWOOD, COLE & 
CRANE, Manufacturers of, and wholesale dealers in, At- 
wood’s Patent Hot Airand Air Tight Empire Cooking Stoves, 
ithe celebrated Non-Condensing Air Tight Parlor Stoves.) 
vouldrespectfully announce to the public, that they keep con. 
stantlvy on hand a general assortment of these Stoves, together 
with Hollow Ware,and Stove Furniture 
The EMPIRE COOKING STOVES have been thoroughly 
ynd successfully tried and tested during the last five years, and 
for utility and economy have sustained a reputath n equal to any 
ther stove in the country 

The NON-CONDENSING PARLOR STOVE is also paten 
ted, and is decided the best article of the kind ever offered in any 
market i 

Theee stoves need only to be tried to be appreciated. Exclu- 
sive sales in Towns and Counties will be granted, where a suit- 
able number of stoves are ordered. 

Troy, Feb. 1, 1847 
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COLE & CRANE. 


New and Second-Hand 


PRINTING MATERIALS. 
WELLS & WEBS, 


AVING located themselves on the corner of Fulton and 
I Dutch streets, are prepared to furnish the printers of the 
United States and Canada, with all descriptions of 


Printing Types, Presses, Cases, Chases, Composing 
Sticks, Rules, Ink, &e. &e. 


They are also extensively engaged in buying and selling SEC- 
OND-HAND PRINTING MATERIALS, and would respect- 
tully suggest to the COUNTRY PRINTER, whose means are 
lumited, to call and examine their assortment of SECOND-HAND 
TYPES, PRESSES, &c., much of which is only partially 
worn, and would serve an ordinary country office for years, and 
a very considerable saving experienced. They also manufac- 
ture, as heretofore. WOOD TYE. which most printers have 
pronounced SUPERIOR TO ANY IN USE. They prepare 
BOXWOOD and MAHOGANY in a superior manner for En- 
gravers’ use. jel6 5m 


Paper Hangings. 


F OWELL & BROTHERS, Manufacturers and Im- 

porters of Paper Hangings, would respectfully call 

the attention of Country Merchants and others want- 

ing Goods in their line, to their extensive assortment 

if Paper Hangings, Borders, Fire Board Prints, Cur- 

tain Papers, and all othe: articles in their line of busi- 
ness. 

H. & B. having received from the Institutes for, the 
encouragement of domestic Manufactures, in the cities 
of New-York, Philadelphia and Boston, Silver Medals 
for the superior manufacture of their goods, flatter 
themselves that they can sell a better article for the 
sume money than can be purchased elsewhere. 

FRESCO PAPERS. 

The subscribers would particularly call attention to 

their large assortment of Fresco Papers for Parlors, 
nd Column Papers for halls, Public Rooms, Entries, 
ke. ke ke 

Also Curtain Papers, a new article tor windows. 

Country merchants and city dealers will find it to 
their advantage to give us a call 

HOWELL & BROTHERS, 
No. 116 Chesnut st., Phila., and 217 Baltimore st Balt. 








WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


Perfumery, Toilet Soaps, 
SHAVING CREAM, COLOGNES, 
Extractr, Cosmetics, Pomatums, &c. &c. 


HE largest and most compiete assortment of articles 

in the Perfumery line, can be found at the subseri- 
ber’s new establishments, which he offers at prices 30 
to 50 per cent. lower than articles of the same quulity 
can be purchased elsewhere. His Shaving Cream is 
pronounced by the gentlemen of the United States 
‘the best and cheapest article ever invented for the pur- 
vose.”” For all the products of his laboratory, he has 
been awarded for several successive years gold and sil- 
ver medals as first Premiums, by the different scientific 
institutes and Societies throughout the country. He 
respectfully solicits a call. 

EUGENE ROUSSEL, 

114 Chesnui st.. Philadelphia. 


Genesee Seed Store, 
AND AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 


RAPALJE AND BRIGGS, 
Wholesale and Retail Dealers in Garden, Field and 
Flower Seeds, Agricultural and Horticul- 
tural Implements, 

No. 18 FRONT STREET, 

Rochester, N. ¥. 
m24 





LUCIAN TUFFS’ 
Pickle, Preserves, and Fruit 


Warehouse, 
NO. 191 WATER STREET, NEW YORK. 


HE following can be furnished in quantities to suit 
the city and Southern trade. Also, all articles ge- 
nerally kept by the best Paris, London, and Italian 
Warehouses. 
PICKLES of every description—foreign and domes- 
tic. Also, every description of Fish and Vegetable 
Sauces, Foreign and Domestic. Pastes of every varie- 


ty. 

 ELLIES, PRESERVES, AND JAMS.—Currant 
Jellies ; Raspberry and Gooseberry Jams; Peach, 
Strawberry, Quince, Egg Plum, Cranberry, and Pine 
Apple Preserves; Cranberry, Grape, and Guava Jellies. 

FRUITS IN THEIR OWN JUICE.—Strawberries, 
Gooseberries, and Peaches. 

HERMETICALLY SEALED GOODS. — Fresh 
Milk, Meats, Game, Oysters, Lobsters, &c. 

BRANDY PRESERVES.—Peaches, Egg Plums, 
Green Gages, Cherries. 

SUNDRIES.—Olives, Capers, Anchovies and Sar- 
jines, Canton and West India Sweetmeats, Peppe: 
Sance, Must ird, Patent Preserved Meats and Soups, 
(will keep for years in any climate.) 

oct 7, 1846 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC FRUITS, 


WHOLESALE AND 


RETAIL. 
88 WASHINGTON, AND 70 STATE-STREETS, 


(Corner of Pearl,) 


Albany. 
Eqg? and Poultry bought im any quantity. and cash paid, at 
No 8° Washington st. 40S. CLARK. 
ap7-ly 














A. G. BAGLEY’S 
CELEBRATED 


improved Everpointed Gold Pen, 
WARRANTED. 


HIS Pen received the highest premium at the las: 
Fair of the American Institute, and has been pry 
nounced by the first teachers of Pemmanship in th 
country, to be infinitely superior to any Gold Pen eve 
before introduced to the American public. These Per 
are indestructible, except by actual violence—no in, 
will injure them—retain their elasticity, and the pecy 
liar shape of the nib (which was first introduced h 7 
Bagley) makes it more pleasant to use, renders it les 
liable to damage, more easy to repair, and prevents th & 
necessity of the great care that other articles of t) 
kind require. 
Manutactory, 189 Broadway, New York. 
Also, Bagley’s Patent Extension Pen-Holder an 
Pencil, which is the most compact article in use.- 
July, 1846. a26 ly 





CHEAP 


Account Books and Stationery 
Francis & Loutrel, 77 Maiden Lane, 

ANUFACTURERS of every description of Bla 
M Books, Memorandum, Copy, and Pass Book 
‘roton Ink, Manifold Letter Writer, Diamond Po 
Gold Pens, &c., &c. And Importers of 
ENGLISH & FRENCH STATIONERY & PAPE 
A large assortment constantly on hand of the most i) 
proved stvles—Ink-stands, Wax, Waters, Slates, P: 
cils, Steel Pens, Twines, Motto Seals, Ivory Tabi: 
Ivory Folders, Cards, Gum Labels, Pen Racks, (¢ 
Racks, Ink Powder, Black, Blue and Carmine | 
Rulers, Gold and Silver Pencil Cases, Quills, P 
folios, Copying Presses, &c. &c. &c. 

ENVELOPES ror LETTERS, CARDS, NOT 
&c., in great variety. 

ETTER & CAP Papers, ruled and plain, at M 
ufacturers’ prices; Note Papers; Tissue Paper, Per 
rated Board, Bristol Boards, Bonnet Board, Color, 
Papers, Wrapping Papers, &c. &c. 

Country Merchants, Dealers, and others will be s 
plied at the very lowest prices. We shall constar 
have on hand a large stock of Blank Books, Paper, 
Stationery ; and request the favor of a call from tl 
who require articles in our line. 

FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
Manufacturing Stationer: 
77 Maiden Lane, New York. a26 1) 


WILLIAM DUNLOP’S 
ST. ALBAN’S VEGETABLE 


BLACKIVG AWD IVE. 


MANUFACTURING EMPORIUM, 

No 36 Gold st., between John and Fulton, N. Y. 

IN BOXES AND CANISTERS, in endless 

riety, by Machinery ; superior to the best—ch 
than the cheapest. _ 7 

Also, Druggists’ Tin Ware in general. 
FRASER AND EVERITT, | 
Sole Proprietor: 


a26 | 


GURMEWS PREMIU. 
Daguerrian Gatlery, 


189 Broadway, opposite John st. and two doors below 
Franklin House, New-York. 


EING furnished with apparatus of the greatest 

sible power for reflecting light and shade ; and 
sessing other advantages in no ordinary degree ir | 
cality, materials used, and scientific application « 
the means necessary to the security of perfect like: 
es, presents attractions to amatuers and patrons o! 
art rarely oflered In again presenting his invitati 
Ladies and Gentlemen to visit his Gallery, Mr. G.& 
sures them of his confidence from past success of g 
entire satisfaction. : 

As in every art and science, years of study and 
tice are necessary to =uccess; so especially is 
dispensable in an art that has progressed so rapid 
Daguerreotype. Mr. G. b ‘ng one of its pioner 
this Country, his clalusis upon the confidence of 
community cannot be questioned. Particular 
tion is requested to the l2fe-like appearance of his ca © 
likenesses. x 

N. B.—No charges Made unless satisfaction is g 7 
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A H. Fraser, 
C. G. Evrrirr. 
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The Plumbe National Daguerrian Galler ~ 
251 BROADWAY, UPPER COR. MURRAY 
Instituted in 1840. 
TWO PATENTS GRANTED UNDER GR! 
SEAL OF UNITED STATES. 
WARDED THE GOLD AND SILVER 
ALS, four First Premiums, and two highest 
ors, at the National, the Massachusetts, the New 
and the Pennsylvania Exhibitions, respectively, { 
MOST SPLENDID COLORED DAGUERR: 
TYPES, AND BEST APPARATUS. 
Portraits taken in any weather in exquisite sty 
Apparatus and Stock, wholesale and retail. 
Instruction given in the art. 


WUSICAL IVNSTRUMEN 
MANUFACTURED AND IMPORT 
by Edward Baack. 


1S DEPOT OF BRONZE POWDER, OF 

Colors and Qualities, of the best German } 
facture ; Dutch Metal; Florence Leaf Gold, and 
Marine Blue. 


Is No. 81 Fulton street, corner of Gold, New Yi 
All kinds of Musical Merchandise constantly on 


CONSTANTLY ON HAND—Filutes, Clari: © 
Flageolets, Bassoons, Fifes, Drums, Cymbals, T 
ets, plain and with crooks, Valve Trumpets, ( 
pions, with 2 and 3 valves, Bugles, Trombones, 
Horns of wood and Brass, Ophiclides, Guitars 
cordions, Violins, Violincellos, Double Bass, Bov: 
all String Instruments, Strings for all kinds of 1@ 
ments, Violin and Guitar Pegs, Bridge and 
Pieces, Tuning Forks and Hammers, Patent | 
for Guitars, Violincellos and Double Bass, 
Pieces of Brass, German Silver and Silver, T 
rines, Banjos, ete. etc. 


- f&UBURN HOUSS, 
AUBURN, N. Y. a 


4p - is one of the largest houses in Western New Yor! 
rooms are large and airy, and the furniturenew. 
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road trains, leaving Albany, Troy and Saratoga, in the The « 
arriveat Auburn on the evening of tho same day- Pa mn time 
travelling either way, and stopping at Auburn over nig) ? 
time, therefore, to visit the Srate Prison, the Theologic# hat tin 
inary and other public buildings, before the cars leave © facturin 
morning. an ! 
Every effort will be made to render the accommodati hrown « 
charges satisfactory to those patronizing the Ausurn Ho depend { 
mri4 BENJAMIN ASHBY, Propri The pr 
i 

REVERSIBLE FILTER FOR PURIFYING WA1 @n Lane: 
(Lewis’ Patent, 1847) le, with 

ue subscriber has purchased all the right, title and in? h 
in said Patent, and is prepared to supply the public wi) F “™°hes 
ters which will render turbid waters pure, by removing ves wh 

stances not soluble in water. a 

The Reversible Filter is neat and durable, and it is not) ["% then 
ed with the inconvenience incident to other Filters, as itis Phole ny 

ed without being detached from the water-pipe, by merely t! own al 
the key or handle from one side to the other. By this simt aor 
easy process, the course of the water is changed, and all B™Me, whi 
mulations of impure substances are driven off, almost ins her redy 


without unscrewing and reversing the Filter. 
It also possesses the advantage of being a stopcock, and 4 
will,in many cases, be very convenient and economical 
public are respectfully invited to cal! at the Type Found 
59 Gold street, corner of Ann street, where the Filters 
seen in operation, and where orders will be received tor t 
punctually executed. ROBERT TAY) 
a) 





